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CRIMINOLOGY AND JUGGLERY. 

In the Daily Graphic for May 30 (p. 
article entitled ‘ A Curiosity in Criminal 
this effect :— 

“Recent investigations in Indian prisons have re- 
vealed a curious physiological [anatomical !) condition 
induced by thieves for the purpoee of secreting valuables. 
They allow a heavy leaden bullet to slide down the 
throat, and keep it in position for half an hour at a 
time, In about a year a pouch is formed, into which 
anything under the size of ten rupees [by which I 
suppose is meant the size of a pile or rouleau of ten 
Tupee pieces, say ten florin pieces, or the size of a 
eylinder occupying about a cubic inch of space] may be 
thrust without interfering with either speech or breath. 
A really expert thief with some histrionic power is 
able to use the stolen contents of his throat as an aid to 
@f appearance of innocence when he is being searched. 
_ ing sobs, heart in his mouth, though very far 
rom on his sleeve, lump in his throat, hysterical 
catching of the breath, at his last gasp, wish he may 
die, &c., presumably.] At present there are in Calcutta 
gaol twenty prisoners who have thus successfully 
Ssimilated themselves to monkeys in order that they 
Might with profit take jewels and money. Petty 

reenists do these things more ingeniously in the East 

than in Europe.’ “ : 
To which I have appended the following note, 
Which I give, premising only that it is nearly a 
score of years since I held the post of Assistant 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at King’s, London. 


7) is an 


Life, to 





The process above referred to probably pro- 
longs the pharynx (the upper portion of the 
gullet at the back of the mouth, from which it is 
separated by the contractile curtain of “soft 
palate ” with its central tag the uvula closing down 
upon the root of the tongue, just as the stage of a 
theatre is separated from the auditorium or body 
of the theatre by the side curtains and the drop 
curtain coming down upon the footlights) below 
its usual limits, at the expense of the upper portion 
of the cesophagus (the gullet proper or prolongation 
downwards of the pharynx below the level of the 
mouth). In other words, the muscles and nerves 
of the upper portion of the cesophagus are pro- 
bably enlarged and educated into forming a pro- 
longation (downwards) of the pharynx, and thus, 
like it, brought tolerably under control. As every- 
body knows, a portion of food which has already 
passed out of the mouth, in the act of swallowing, 
may still be rejected if it has not gone down too far ; 
that is to say, if it has not passed below the pharynx, 
which is more or less under control, down into the 
wesophagus, which is much less, or not at all under 
control. Well, the process above referred to pro- 
bably simply increases the distance to which an 
object may be swallowed without passing beyond 
the power of recovery in an upward direction, The 
less artistic London thief, & bout de resource, would 
swallow it outright, and recover it, if recover it he 
might, per anum ; that is one of his risks; thatis 
one of the pains and penalties that that unfortu- 
nate animal has occasionally to undergo; il faut 
soufrire pour étre beau, with him a faut soufrire 
pour étre riche, and such an appeal to his per- 
sonal feelings he does not like. 

Of course the power of retaining the swallowed 
or half-swallowed object suspended, as it were, 
‘twixt wind and water, ’twixt mouth and stomach, 
has to be acquired or improved, and, of course, that 
is one of the chief objects of the bullet exercise, 
and no doubt a certain sacculation, saccular en- 
largement, or saccular enlargability does take 
place, though not more, perhaps, than corresponds 
with the prolongation downwards into the «csopha- 
gus of the pharynx, or education upwards of the 
esophagus into the pharynx I have suggested. 
What I should think chiefly takes place in the 
way of retaining an object in place is a thickening 
and strengthening of the circular bands of 
muscle of the «esophagus so as to form a sort 
of sphincter, or occluding ring-muscle, immediately 
below and beneath the suspended bullet, which I 
suppose is at first, and till the powers of susten- 
tation and rejection have been fully acquired and 
perfected, sustained for the purpose of retraction 
byacord. As for “a pouch” being formed “ into 
which anything may be thrust,” after the manner 
in which a monkey crams nuts into his cheek- 
pouches, that I think cannot but be an erroneous 


interpretation of the facts of the case. It can at 
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most be but a casual widening of the ‘‘red XVI. of a son of Louis XV., a general in the 
lane,” through which, when not occupied by the | army of the French Republic. 
half-swallowed object, there is always full right of In 1753 there was in Paris a pretty girl who had 
way, and not a divarication from it in the way of | served as a model to the painter Boucher, and 
a divergent cul de sac, impasse, or “no thorough- | whose innocent-looking face has doubtless been 
fare” side court. admired in bis pictures hundreds of times by those 
A Chinese sword-swallower, juggler, and con-| who were not acquainted either with the romance 
jurer, noticed in the “ Table Talk” of Oncea Week or the shame attaching to it. This girl, whose 
(not its American godchild, the New York paper | name was Morfil or Morpby—there is some doubt 
from which I recently offered the suggestion of| as to the correct form—was one of the many 
the origin of the Winged Mercury (ante, p. 185), | victims of Louis XV., and after her entry into the 
but the original London weekly, started by) Parc aux Cerfs had a longer reign over the jaded 
Blanchard Jerrold, when in 1859 he and Dickens | libertine than some of her companions. In May 
agreed to differ over Household Words, Dickens | 1754, she became the mother of a son, and on 
continuing in All the Year Round, which still | November 25, 1755, she was married to the Comte 
flourishes under the auspices of his son Charles| de Beaufranchet d’Ayat. The child was entered 
Dickens, junior) for July 18, 1868, vol. ii. Third | as one of the king’s pages on June 21, 1771, by 
Series (not specified as such, but simply | the name of Louis Charles Antoine Beaufranchet 
called ‘‘ New Series,” though really the second | d’Ayat. He entered the army, and when the 
“New Series,” a short series, of four or five) Revolution broke out was a captain of cavalry. 
volumes at most, having intervened ; the series in | His services at the Ministry of War obtained him 
question, or at least the volume of it under dis-| further promotion ; he took part under Kellermann 
cussion, is published as “ edited by E. S. Dallas”), | in the battle of Valmy, where his share of the first 
p. 56, as having been anatomically examined by | victory of the Republic over its monarchical foes 
a French physician, Dr. Fournié, appears to have | arrayed in coalition was brilliant. When the 
been provided with such an anatomical secret | campaign of the East and North was ended he was 
drawer, conjuring pocket, or marsupium, for, after | appointed Chief of the Staff of the army under 
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giving Dr. Fournié’s report on the sword swallow-| the walls of Paris. 


ing feat, the editor of Once a Week proceeds to 
say :-— 

“ Ling Look afterwards took an egg into his mouth, 
and appeared to swallow it. 
and bis neck probed, but the ovum could not be found, 
The Chinaman swallowed a puff of tobacco smoke, and 
the egg came forth again. There was much discussion 
as to how it was disposed of. Dr, Fournié thought that 
the act of swallowing was not completely performed ; so 
in a second experiment he produced a laryngoscope and 
directed a powerful beam of magnesium light down the 
patient’s throat, when, sure enough, the egg was dis- 
covered in a cavity or nest, which Ling Look had 
habituated himself by long practice to form, below the 
tongue, in the laryngean regions.” 


More properly, as I have indicated, in the pharyn- | 


gean regions, and behind the laryngean regions, 
the larynx being that stiff cartilaginous or gristly 
musical-box or voice-orgap, played upon by the 
lungs as bellows, which causes such intense and 
spasmodic agony when the merest mite of anything 
goes the wrong way, let alone a hen’s egg. The 
ay itself is quite irritable enough, as is 

nown from the fact that the most ready emetic is 
to put one’s finger down one’s throat, and this, of 
course, is the first difficulty that the cultivator of 
the throat-pouch has to overcome. 

Tuomas J. Jeaxgs. 
Tower House, New Hampton, 8,W. 





A REPUBLICAN SON OF LOUIS XV. 
A very curious and little-known fact in French 
bistory is the presence at the execution of Louis 





He was present in that 
capacity on March 21, 1793, at the execution of 


| Louis XVI., who was the grandson of the father 
| of Louis Beaufranchet d’Ayat. 


His gorge was searched, | 


The Republicas 
son of Louis XV. may possibly have given the 
order for the roll of the drums attributed to San- 
terre, and certainly witnessed the beheading of his 
nephew. He did good service for the Republic in 
Vendée amidst many difficulties and whilst very 
badly supplied by the central authority in Paris 


| with men and munitions. At Fontenay the Royalists 


had gained a decided advantage, had recaptured 
the famous cannon “ Marie Jeanne,” had burned 
the official records, and were preparing to pillage 
the treasure chests, when General Beaufranchet 
d’Ayat rallied sixteen of the National Guard, and 
with this tiny force charged with such impetuosity 
as to turn defeat into victory. It is thought that 
this brilliant exploit saved Beaufranchet d’Ayat 
from the fate of his predecessor De Marcé, who was 
deprived of his command, imprisoned, and con- 
demned by the Revolutionary Tribunal. In 17 
however, he was ordered to cease his military 
functions and to leave France. Why? Apparently 
because royal blood, even when it did not flow 
in the legitimate line, was hateful to the authorities. 
In a remonstrance which he made 

asks, “Is it my fault that I am born of a clas 
which truly has not deserved well of the French 
people?” Efforts were made to remedy the in- 
justice. It was shown that he did not rightly be- 
long to the class of emigré nobles, that he was * 
staunch Republican, and had rendered conspicacas 
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services to the new régime. In these documents 
we read of his mother, his wife, and his children, 
but there is no mention of his father, real or puta- 
tive. His perseverance was finally rewarded, aad 
in 1798 he obtained in full—chiefly through the 
pressure put on by Desaix, whose military educa- 
tion he had aided—a pension corresponding to his 
services in the army of the Republic. He became 
a member of the Corps Legislatif in 1803, and 
died in 1812. Such is the curious biography 
recorded by M. Ch. L. Cassin in the Revue Bleue, 
September 13, 1890. 

Certainly Beaufranchet d’Ayat had reason to 
detest the royal house of France which had made 
a victim of his mother. She was barely sixteen 
when her son was born, and when she was dis- 
carded by Louis XV. her younger sister was 
selected to follow her in the infamous Parc aux 
Cerfs. Such were the morals of the “ Most 
Christian King.” No wonder that corruption 
rioted throughout French society, and was only 
cured by the blood-letting of the Revolution. 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 





INSECT MEDICINE, 

In the pharmacopeeia of medieval times, insects 
and animals generally held an important position. 
Spiders, woodlice, scorpions, toads, frogs, lizards, 
shrew-mice, and such “small deer,” all played 
parts as components of the preparations which in 
the old times were administered to man by the 
apothecaries, wise women, and others who sought 
to do battle with the “shocks that flesh is heir to.” 

Very few insects are now retained in the materia 
medica. The most important is the Spanish fly 
{Cantharis vesicatoria), formerly obtained from 
Spain and Italy, but the greatest supply of which 
now comes from Russia and Sicily. The insect is 
also met with in France, but rarely in England. 
In the year 1837 it is said to have appeared in 
large numbers on the ash trees near Colchester, 
and also in Suffolk. In the same year it was met 
with at Southampton and the Isle of Wight, and 
in the latter place a local physician is said to have 
employed them as a substitute for foreign Can- 

rides. 

An insect possessing vesicatory properties in 
ahigh degree is mentioned by Pliny and the older 
writers under the name of buprestis, and was 
described as very similar to the Scarabeus. The 
buprestis, in all probability, belonged to the genus 
popularly known as “oil beetles,” a name derived 


from the fact that the insects when handled exude 
| sufficient, be macerated and made in the fashion of an 


yellowish oil, which is said to have been success- 
fully used as an embrocation in cases of rheumatism. 
Mouffet, in his ‘ Theatre of Insects,’ states that this 
“Oyly fatness also healeth the chaps of the hands 
a8 we have heard of the countrymen about Heidel- 





wonderful vertues to us.” He further recom- 
mends the use of these beetles in cases of dropsy: 
“Take,” says the author, ‘‘ of beetles called Meloé 
ten drams, radish seed one ounce, make a liquor of 
it, the dose may be from one ounce to three ounces 
as necessity may require.” 

The same beetle was also prescribed as a specific 
for hydrophobia, and in the eleventh volume of the 
Linnean Transactions, Dr. Leach relates, in con- 
nexion with the species, that :— 

“The late King of Prussia (Frederick the Great) 
purchased the nostrum from the discoverer for a valuable 
consideration, as a specific against the bite of a mad 
dog; and in 1781 it was inserted in the sec. 11, p. 25 
of the Disp. Boruss, Brand. According to this publica- 
tion, twenty-four of these animals (beetles) that have 
been preserved in honey are, with two drachms of 
powdered black ebony, one drachm of Virginia snake- 
root, one ditto of lead filings, and twenty-five of fungus 
sorbi, to be reduced to a very fine substance ; the whole 
with two ounces of theriaca of Venice (and if necessary 
with a little elder-root), to be formed into an electuary. ' 

For a long period ladybirds were considered a 
sure remedy for the toothache—the two - spotted 
and seven-spotted ladybirds being considered the 
most efficacious—and it was said that if the insects 
were but bruised between the fingers, and the 
gums of the patient then rubbed with the exudation, 
the effect was marvellous. 

In Grenada the natives are said to have ad- 
ministered as a cure for phthisis a beetle belonging 
to the family Melastoma, called Akis accuminata ; 
whilst in Turkey the cocoon of a species of 
weevil, known as Trehala or Tricula, and in the 
Persian pharmacopeeia as Schakar tigal, or sugar- 
nests, are employed as a cure for bronchitis, and 
are administered in the form of a decoction com- 
posed of half an ounce of coarsely powdered cocoons 
dissolved in a pint or pint and a half of boiling 
water. 

The dor, clock, or shard-born beetle of English 
country folk, and another beetle (Aphodius fime- 
tarius) were formerly used in preparation of an 
ointment known as “oyl of beetles,” and when 
“eight ounces of insects” were “ digested with a 
pound of laurel oil,” an infusion is said to have 
been produced which, applied outwardly, was a 
sovereign remedy against “ pain and contractions 
of the nerves and quartan agues.” 

As a remedy against convulsions, Mouffet fur- 
nishes us with a prescription for a 
“singular oyntment made of [dor] beetles after this 
manner. Take of pepper, Euphorbium Pellitory of 
Spain each alike, of the beetles to the weight of all the 
rest, let them all, being brought to a powder and mixed 
together in a bath with juice of spear-wort as much as 


oyntment, with which let the pulses of the arms, feet, 
and temples, &c., be anoynted.”’ 

A dor beetle confined under half a walnut shell 
and bound to the sole of the patient’s foot was an 


burg, who have more than once commended its | excellent restorative in cases of fainting, ‘* because 
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this does wonderfully rouse up one in a lethargy.” 

A statement which can possibly be believed when 

we bear in mind the jagged claws of the beetle. 
Pliny recommends that one of the sacred beetles 


not fully detail. The latter simply records of 
Graham’s return and subsequent alleged retreat 
that 


in spite of a difference of political opinion he was on 


of the Egyptians should be wrapped up alive in a | friendly terms with the leading candidate (Mr. Lyndon 


piece of scarlet cloth and worn round the neck by 
those afflicted with any kind of ague, and Mouffet 
assures his readers that the power of the sacred 
beetle is so great that its image should be worn on 
an ornament, ‘‘if any one be about to go before 
the king on any occasion,” and especially “by them 
that intend to beg of noblemen some jolly pre- 
ferment or some rich province. It keeps away 
likewise the headache, which truly is no small 
mischief, especially to great drinkers. Who, then, 
can despise the beetle whose image engraven upon 
stones hath so great vertues.” As a cure for 
leprosy Pliny mentions the common mealworm 
beetle, and an oily substance obtainable from 
another beetle he recommends as “ marvellously 
good for affections of the ears,” but the wool with 
which it is applied is to be removed speedily, or it 
will be “transformed into an animal in shape of a 
small grub.” 

The “horns” of a stag-beetle powdered was a 
favourite remedy for infantile complaints, and, 
pierced with holes and hung round the neck by a 
ribbon, they afforded an absolute defence against 
the bites of venomous reptiles ; whilst for those 
afflicted with stone or gravel, a certain cure was to 
be found in a glowworm mixed with honey, or 
with oil of roses and earthworms. 

It is said that, whilst surgery has progressed 
with giant strides since man first commenced to 
operate on his fellow men, medicine has com- 
paratively stood still. This may be so, but, 
whether or not, we have cause to be thankful 
that the latter has progressed sufficiently to dis- 
card the terrible decoctions with which suffering 
humanity was once dosed. T. W. Tempany. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


An Earty Evectiongerinc EXPErignce oF 
Sir James Granam.—In the sketch of Sir James 
Graham, by the present Bishop of Peterborough, 
given in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
(vol. xxii. p. 329), it is stated that 
“on the dissolution in February 1820 he felt that he 
could not afford to contest Hull a second time, but a 
less expensive seat was found at St. Ives in Cornwall 
Early in 1821 a petition from some electors of St. Ives 
was presented against his return, and as he could not 
afford the enormous expense which then attached toa 
contest before the election committee he took the Chil- 
tern Hundreds and retired for a time from political 
life.” 

This appears a euphemistic fashion of describ- 
ing a very striking electioneering experience 


of the future statesman—an experience, indeed, 
which even Mr. W. P. Conrtney, in his invaluable 
* Parliamentary History of Cornwall’ (p. 79) does 


Evelyn, of Keynsham Court, Herefordshire) of the Tory 
Ministry, and the electors showed their preference by 
| choosing as their member the Whig Graham and the 
Tory Evelyn. Once again was a petition presented 
against the two sitting members for St. Ives, when 
| Evelyn, to whom money was no object, resisted the 
inquiry suc cessfully ; but poor Graham, who had spent 
8,000/. on bis election for Hull only two years previously, 
| distrusted the issue of the scrutiny, and resigned his 
seat to that election-veteran Sir Christopher Hawkins,” 
The following extract from the Annual Register 
for 1820 (p. 128) throws a somewhat different 
light upon the transaction :— 

“ At the Cornwall [ Lent) ‘assizes [held at Launceston 
on March 22, and the election having concluded on 
March 10] the grand jury found a true bill against 
L, Evelyn and J. R. G. Grabam, eaqrs., the members 
lately returned for St. Ives; also against five others, for 
a conspiracy to return the members at the late election, 
by means of bribery and corruption. The grand jury 
have aleo found a true bill against Mr. Halse, the town 
clerk.” 

What followed upon this is not stated ; but 
reference to the ‘Commons’ Journals’ will show that 
on May 9, 1820, Sir Walter Stirling and Robert 
Williams Meade, the rival candidates, presented 
separate petitions to the House of Commons 
against the return of both Evelyn and Grabam. 
These were directed to be considered, and on the 
next day Sir Walter Stirling handed in a second 
petition to much the same effect as the first. On 
May 11 five electors of St. Ives deposited a similar 
petition ; and on the 19th leave was given by the 
House to Sir Walter Stirling, upon his personal 
application, to enlarge the time for entering into 
his recognizances. But on May 25 the Speaker 
informed the House that neither Stirling nor Meade 
had entered into the required recognizances, and 
the order for considering their petitions was sccord- 
ingly discharged. Despite this, however, a com- 
mittee of fifteen was struck on June 8, the day 
originally appointed ; and this reported on June 20 
that both Graham and Evelyn had been daly 
elected, though it declined to consider the petitions 
frivolous or vexatious. At the same time one of 
the witnesses was directed to be prosecuted for 
perjury, the shorthand writers who took the 
minutes of evidence before the committee being 
given leave by the House, on July 24, to attend 
with the minutes at the next assizes for Cornwall 
(which would have been holden at Bodmin in 
August) on the trial of two indictmerts. It will 
thus be seen that both the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ and Mr. Courtney are in error as to 
Graham withdrawing from Parliament before the 
petition was decided. It has been shown that he 
was declared to have been duly elected; and he 





sat until May 16, 1821, when a new writ was 
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| 
issued consequent upon his acceptance of the | 
But the proceedings at the | Have the remains been removed at any time? 
Cornwall Lent and Summer Assizes of 1820 had | 


Chiltern Hundreds. 


doubtless much to do with his resignation ; and, 

as affecting one who was afterwards a distinguished 

statesman, these might be worth exhuming. 
ALFRED F. Rossrys. 


Tae Survivat or Drouipism in France.— 
The curious statement which follows is taken from 
a paper entitled ‘ L’Arbre de la Mirabelle,’ which 
appeared in La Tradition of April, 1890, and was 
signed “ Cunisset-Carnot ”:— 

“ Le culte druidique s'est perpétué jusqu’A nos jours 
dans certains coins de la France 4 |'écart des grandes 
voies. Il a encore des adeptes—trés clair-semés il est 
vrai—dans cette région montagneuse, 4 cheval sur le 
Morvan et |'Auxois, qui forme le triangle compris entre 
Autun, Saulieu, et Pouilly-en-Auxois, Ce sont des gens 
trés paisibles, trés-inoffensifs, mais trés -fermes ; ils 
mettent un soin extréme 4 cacher leurs pratiques, et 
affectent de paraitre trés-attachés 4 la religion chré- 
tienne, Ils ne font pas de propagande, pas de pro- 
sélytes; ils n’initient que leurs enfants. Mais les 
croyances, les rites, et les traditions sont conservés dans 
les familles avec un soin extréme, Jls ne se marient 
qu'entre eux.—Les autres paysans savent vaguement que 
ceux-ld tiennent quelque chose de caché, qu’'ils ne sont 
pas absolument comme tout le monde; leurs sorties 
nocturnes n’échappent paz d'une facon rigoureuse aux 
basards des surprises ; quelques-uns sont connus et con- 
sidérés comme sorciers. Je tiens tous ces détails de mon 
pére, qui était médecin, et qui a puapprendre bien des 
choses dans des familles qui ne lui cachaient rien, I! 
savait positivement que l’arbre de la Mirabelle avait été 
un lieu de rendez-vous pour les adeptes du culte druidique, 
et qu’A certaines fétes de leur religion, notamment a 
réquinoxe du printemps et au solstice d'été, ils se réunis- 
saient en nombre sous Jes rameaux de l'arbre véuéré, 
Aprés la disparition du chéne, le sommet du Moron a 
continué détre pour eux un lieu d’assemblée. I! est 
probable qu'il s’y tient encore certaines réunions, car 

lusieurs fois, étant 4 la chasse, j'ai vu, au matin, les 

erbes foulées et piétinées de la nuit méme, 4 des époques 

ou personne assuré went n’a rien a faire en cet endroit.”’ 
Sr. Swiruin. 


Baxy’s First Toorn.—A baby in which I have 
an interest was found to have cut its first tooth 
the other day. It was a bottom tooth, and the 
servant exclaimed “‘ A long life! A long life !” 
It is here considered lucky for a baby to cut a 
bottom tooth first. In Derbyshire baby’s tooth is 
a “ weg,” and its teeth are “ weggies.” 

Tuos. Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Sir Jonn Gurvey, Baron or THE ExXcHEQuer 
(1768-1845).—Mention is not made of the place 
of his sepulture in the account of this learned 
judge appearing in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxiii. 
p- 361, but an elaborate monument, with a long 
inscription, is found in the churchyard of Old 
St. Pancras, co. Middlesex. Cansick, however, 
in his ‘ Collection of Epitaphs,’ 1872, vol. ii. p. 22, 
furnishes the information that the like inscription 





covers a family vault in Highgate Cemetery. 


DanieL Hipwett, 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


OricIn OF THE Names JUSTINIAN AND BELI- 
SARIUS.— 

* Justinian the Emperor, and Belicarius, were both of 
Slavic origin, Justinian being only the Roman transla- 
tion of Upravda ‘ the Just,’ and Belisarius a corruption 
of Beli-czar, or the White Prince.’"-— Wanderings of a 
War Artist,’ Irving Montagu, London, 1889, p. 330, 


W. E, Bouck.ey. 


Forx-tore.—The following is an extract from 
the Church Times of January 23. I do not recollect 
that the custom has been noticed in ‘ N. & Q.’:— 

“ Yesterday, at Willey, in Warwickshire, I buried « 
little boy three years old. It was snowing hard, yet the 
parents (of the labouring class) would have both front 
and back doors of their cottage wide open all the time 
of the funera!. Whencethis custom? Was it tolet the 
spirit of the child leave the house? In Yorkehire, during 
a burial, if anything, say a bat or handkerchief, happens 
to fall into the grave it is left there, otherwise the person 
owning it would die.” 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Provers.—The following quaint old proverb is 
not included in any collection of proverbs within 
my reach :— 

“Yea they be more than so too; for by the common 
prouerbe, a woman will weepe for pitie to see a gosling 
goe barefoote.’"—Puttenham, ‘The Arte of English 
Poesie,’ 1589, p. 297, ed. Arber, 1569. 

Perhaps one of your correspondents can illustrate 
this passage from some other Elizabethan author. 
F. C. Birngseck Terry. 


Rervsat or Kyicutsoop sy a Jupce.—The 
Saturday Review, commenting on Mr, Justice 
Wrighbt’s refusal of knighthood, observes :— 

“« There has been for more than a century, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, only one Judge who, not 
being the son of a peer, has been enabled to ward off the 
honour-conferring sword of the king or bis representa- 
tive, Mr. Justice Edward Willes, who was made a Puisne 
Judge in 1766.” 

At any rate one more may be mentioned who 
declined the honour, John Heath, who was ap- 
pointed a Judge of the Common Pleas in 1780 and 
died in 1816, unmarried. He always declared 
that he would die “plain John Heath.” There 
is a brief notice of him in Foss’s ‘ Judges of 
England, 1066-1870,’ and some account of him to 
be found in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3" S. i, 208, 276; ii. 11. 
He was buried at Hayes, in Middlesex. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Jester.—Dr. John Moore’s ‘ View of Society 
and Manners in France, Switzerland,and Te 
was once a very popular book. It is now, I think, 
but seldom read. The eighth edition, published 
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in 1793, is now before me. The following extract 
is worth reproducing in your columns. The place 
where Dr. Moore encountered the jester was 
Manheim. He was dining with the Elector :— 

“ One day at dinner a kind of buffoon came into the 
room. He walked round the table and conversed in a 
familiar manner with every body present, the princes 
not excepted. His observations were followed by loud 
bursts of applause from all whom he addressed. As he 
spoke in German, I could not judge of his wit......An 
old officer, who sat near me, was touched with compassion 
for my situation, and explained in French some of the 
most brilliant repartees for my private use......My in- 
terpreter afterwards informed me that this genius was 
from the Tyrol, that he spoke the German with so 
peculiar an accent, that whatever he said never failed 
to set the whole table in a roar......This is the only 
example that I know remaining of a court fool or 
licensed jester ; an office formerly in all the courts of 
Europe.”’—Vol. i. p. 364. 

This is the most modern instance of a court fool 
that I have heard of. Epwarp Peacock. 


Rents 1n 1714.—In the Daily Courant, No. 3845, 
February 19, 1714, are advertised :— 

** A double House with Water laid in, Brewhouse and 
Garden, in Lambert-street, in Goodman’s-Fields, next 
door to the Star, to be Lett at 12/. per Annum, fit for 
Gentlemen of the Customs, Victualling or Navy-Office, 
Also little Houses in Ratcliffe, over against Old-Gravel- 
Lane, in a Court next to the Apothecary’s, from 3/. 10s. 
Water included. Inquire at the Places where the Houses 


are. 
H. H. §&. 


Scutrarp Famity, co. Scrrorx.—JIn the 
churchyard of Old St. Pancras, co. Middlesex, is 
a stone bearing these inscriptions :— 

“ Here Lyeth the Bedy of William Sulyard Gent son 
of Collonel Will™ Sulyard descended from the ancient 
Family of the Sulyards of Haughley Park in the County 
of Suffolk who departed this Life the 13 day of March 
1715 In the 80™ Year of his Age. 

Requiescat in Pace. 

Also Francis Sulyard only Son of Ralph Sulyard of 
Haughley Park in the Countyof Suffolk Gent who to the 
great grief of his disconsolate Parents died June the 
20%" 1743. Aged 7 Years 10 Months.” 

Dantet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Mitton an Atiecep Papist.—I extract the 
following from a sermon preached before the 
House of Commons, November 5, 1704, by Dr. 
Binckes, Dean of Lichfield. He says, on p. 16:— 

“A Popish Judge in a late Reign declar'd publickly, 
as of his own knowledge, that the great Champion of the 
cause, and who is suppos'd to have writ himself blind in 
the defence of it, was a Roman Catholick.”’ 

In a foot-note he adds :— 

“Judge Milton a profess’d Papist, in hie circuit, at 
Warwick, affirm’d to several Gentlemen and Justices 
that his Brother Milton the famous Author, was of his 
Religion.” 

Whether the report attained any extensive 
currency, or whether it was verified or refuted, 
I know not. CaRoLvs, 





AFFIDAVITED.—Perhaps tis use of the word is 
worth preserving. It is taken from the London 
Journal, No. 82, Saturday, February 18, 1720/1, 
and the italics are in the original :-— 

“On Monday last Mr. Kettleby moved the Court of 
King’s Bench very strenuously on the bebalf of Mrs. 
Hayward, who is sentenced to stand in the Pillory for 
keeping a leud and disorderly House, for a longer Re- 
spite than the Court had granted, because it was affi- 
davited that she was far gone with Child, and that it 
might endanger her Life; and the Court directed that 
the Sheriff should execute the Sentence at a convenient 
Time.” 


H. H. 8. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 

on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 

names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Freperick Louis, Prince or Wates.—When 
was this prince born? In the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ vol. xx. p. 235, in the 
memoir by Mr. T. F. Henderson, he is stated to 
have been born at Hanover on Jan. 6, 1707 (which 
should be, of course, 1706/7); the day of the week 
would be Monday. In the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. xxi. (1751) p. 140, in the memoir of the prince, 
accompanied by an engraving of a medallion struck 
at the time of his death, he is stated to have been 
born on Jan. 20 (also a Monday), 1707 (1706/7), 
and that date appears on the rim of the obverse of 
the engraved medal; also in the London Magazine 
(vol. xx. p. 138) for 1751 the memoir gives the 
date of birth as Jan. 20, 1706/7. Now I should 
have attributed this discrepancy feasibly enough 
to the difference of style at that time distinguish- 
ing the English from the German calendar (and, 
indeed, from most of the continental calendars)— 
the prince, be it remembered, was born in Hanover, 
where the new style of supputation had, at the 
time of his birth, been adopted for considerably 
over a century—but that there is a difference of 
fourteen days instead of eleven or twelve. Can 
any kind reader of ‘N. & Q.’ solve my doubts, 
and account for Mr. Henderson’s date ? 

While on this subject, might I suggest to the 
editor of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
to impose upon his able contributors the obligation, 
when giving days of the months between (and in- 
clusive of) Jan. 1 and March 25 in each year prior 
to 1752, of presenting the alternative, or rather 
cumulative ecclesiastical and legal years, or what 
would equally answer the purpose of chronological 
accuracy, the exactitude of indication invariably 
adopted by the late Mr. Charles Dickens, in bis 
voluiwinous correspondence, of appending the day 
of the week to the day of the month? ; 

I have not propounded this query without 
having, in the first place, consulting Sandford’s 
‘ Genealogical History '—an invaluable guide—but 
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unfortunately this useful table does not come down 
late enough for my purpose. The latest entry of 
the issue of George, Elector of Hanover (our King 
George I.) is a Frederick (I think it is a Frederick 
Augustus, not a Frederick Lewis—but I am not 
sure, and I am writing without the opportunity of 
reference to the bulky folio), born in 1706, a year 
before my Frederick Lewis. It would appear that 
the Elector adopted the not at that time infrequent 
habit of repeating the first name of a dead child 
in a subsequent addition to the family of the same 
sex. I dare say that I shall be enjoined to refer 
to the recognized genealogical tables. Very good ; 
but will some kind contributor take pity upon my 
avowed (I dare say shameful and deplorable) 
ignorance, and indicate the authorities to me? I 
do not shrink from the admission of want of know- 
ledge. I have no desire to emulate the tone of a 
late learned county court judge, with whose ser- 
vices Her Majesty was ultimately advised to dis- 
pense, and who was in the habit of petulantly 
refusing to “grant a case” on the ground that he 
“knew all the law necessary to be known, and 
did not want to be taught any more.” Nemo. 
Temple, 


THoROLD = CoamBERLAIN.—Lyell, in his ‘ His- 
tory of Devonshire,’ states that Burston Farm, which 
is now in the possession of the eldest branch of the 
Lowdell family, was about the year 1700 the resi- 
dence of Sir John Thorold by his marriage with 
Chamberlain ; but on reference to the pedigree of 
the Thorold family I fail to trace any such marriage. 
Can you give me any information concerning this? 

H. H. Lowpet. 


Mockvestone, co. Satop.—Can any one give 
information respecting the above-named family, 
who lost their possessions during the time of the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion ; or is there any 
book containing an account of their history and 
pedigree ? S. Smiru. 


Fox, tnE SworpMaker.— Will some one kindly 
give me information about Fox, when and where 
he lived, &c.? M. W. 


GeneraL PiantaceneT Harrisoy.— Under 
the heading ‘A Remarkable Pedigree’ (ante, p. 
222) certain particulars as to this deceased gentle- 
man are given. I have often heard of “ Marshal- 
General” Plantagenet Harrison, and of his ‘ His- 
tory of the Wapentake of Gilling West,’ and the 
statements of Mr. C. L. Toompson seem to show 
that the ““ Marshal-General” did a great deal of 
laborious and useful historical work ; but they also 
suggest several questions on which Mr. Tuomrson 
gives no light. Who was General Plantagenet 
Harrison? To what family of Harrisons did he 
belong? Where did he get his high pretensions 
to be prince, duke, earl, and so on ; and is there 
any foundation for them in fact? How, and in 


what army did he gain the military experience 
which made him “General of Brigade in the 
armies of Mexico,” &c.? And, finally, What isa 
marshal-general ? A. J. M. 


Eprirarn on Topacco.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ give me the key to the following? The 
last line is intelligible enough, and evidently and 
pithily establishes a parallel between the relative 
conditions of tobacco when reduced to ashes and 
our earthly tabernacles when sharing the same 
fate :— 

O quid tua te 
be bis bia abit 
ra ra ra 
- 
et in 

ram ram ram 

il 

mox eris quod ego nunc, 
JI.BS 


Manchester. 


James Lowtner, Eart or Lonspare (1736 
1802).—1. Where was he educated? Doyle says 
at Cambridge ; but his name does not appear in the 
list of graduates. 2. Did the baronetcy created 
in 1640-1 (to which he succeeded on the death of 
Henry, third Viscount Lowther, in March, 1751) 
become extinct on his death in 1802 ; or did it de- 
scend to Sir William Lowther, Bart. (created 1764), 
who became second Viscount Lowther, under the 
patent of October 26, 1797, and was created Earl 
of Lonsdale April 4, 1807? Mr. Solly, I am 
aware, states, in his ‘ Index of Titles,’ that this 
baronetage became extinct in 1751; but this seems 
to be an error. 3. Are there any portraits of the 
“ bad Earl” in existence ? G. F. R. B 


Capt. Ricuarp Brrox.—I wish to obtain some 
information about Capt. Richard Byrov, R.N., who 
is believed to have been on the coast of New Eng- 
land in 1764, and especially to know whether he 
was the same person as the Rev. Richard Byron 
(married in 1768), Rector of Houghton, Durham, 
and father of Admiral Richard Byron, R.N. 

Hamitton A. Hit. 


“QUITTANCE OF MURDER,” —In the great charter 
by James I. to Berwick-upon-Tweed, April 30, 1604, 
occurs a grant of “quittance of murder” in the 
following terms :— 

“We have granted also to the same Mayor, Bailiffr, 
and Burgesses of the Burgh aforesaid and their suc- 
cessors by these presents quittance of murder within 
the burgh aforesaid, the suburbs, liberties, and precincts 
thereof.” 

What is meant by and included in the phrase 
“quittance of murder”? Does it mean any more 
than the fullest criminal jurisdiction, i.¢., the 
power to try, condemn, and execute, or to acquit 
if innocent, after full and fair trial? Surely it 
cannot be held to include power to reprieve aftez 
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condemnation, which has always been considered 
one of the inalienable prerogatives of the Crown. 
ALIQUIS. 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
{ For ‘ Quitantia—quittance,’ see 4" 8, iii. 290, 535.) 
Panet Picrcre.—Can any one tell me if there 


is anything known of a picture in oil on wooden 
panel representing a scarlet letter rack, from which 


depends a miniature tied by a blue ribbon bow? | 


Represented as stuck into the same rack are a quill 
pen, @ pair of scissors, a parchment book with seal, 
a small one entitled ‘ Memoir, a paper folded with 
“His Majesty Speech Parliament,” another paper 
(newspaper) folded with “ London—J uly— Madrid,” 
another with “ For Mr. E. Collier painter att Lon- 
don,” an envelope with two red seals, and some- 
thing which looks like a dagger. I think the 
miniature is of Charles I. Any information will 
be gladly received. A. L. C. 


Source or Quotation Wantep.—“ Now is the 
stately column broke.” This passage was quoted 
by Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons on 
the occasion of the death of some public man four 
or five years ago, if I remember rightly. 

Eoomert. 


Danpvizetie.—Will any reader kindly inform 
me who the Dandizelles were, or refer me to any 
published account of them ? H. Beazayt. 


* Lecenps or GLenorcaay.’—Who is the author 
of this ; and where shall I find it? 
E. M. Epwarps. 


Lonpow anD Paris Teternoxe.—At the open- 
ing of the above, as reported in one of the London 

pers, it states, in acordance with custom, the 
rst words spoken on the Enylish side were the 
following : “And the Lord said, My voice shall 
traverse continents, islands, and seas. Thus have 
I promised my people for ever.” Will some 
obliging reader point me to the source of this 
quotation ? QvueEst. 


Amymanver.—Will any person tell me the 
meaning and origin of “to amymander,” which 
from time to time occurs in that part of the Satur- 
day Review which is called the “ Chronicle”? 

Patrick Maxwett. 

Bath. 


[ When the fashion set in for English Gladstonians to 
attend Irish evictions, the paragraphs announcing the 
names of the persons who did so bad a babit for some 
time of regularly ending, “And Miss Amy Mander.” 
This refrain, and the analogy of the well-known political 
American verb “ to jerrymander,” suggested, we believe, 
the new-fashioned phrase “ to amymander " for this new 
form of political amusement. } 


Coorer’s ‘ Ara. Cantas,’—Is there any chance 
of the Cambridge University authorities arranging 
for this most useful and necessary work to be con- 





tinued to modern times, and to be published for 


the benefit of the whole world? Does it not reflect 

rather upon that university that it should remain 

year after year lag last in this matter, the 

similar work for Oxford having been published 

years since? C, Masoy. 
29, Emporor’s Gate, S. W. 


Vittace History.—Is there a history of 
any country village from antiquarian, geological, 
botanical, and general points of view? White's 
Selborne, of course, va sans dire. 

C. F. Yona. 

Stoke Canon. 


Tone Waytep.—In ‘The Suffolk Garland,’ 
published 1818, is a song called ‘The Pleasant 
History of the King and Lord Bigod of Bungay,’ 
and headed “ Tune, ‘ Dunwich Roses.’” Can any 
one tell me where to find this tune? I asked in 
‘N. & Q.’ three or four years ago, also in the East 
Anglian, but bave had no answer. 

Louisa M. Kwicutvey, 


Brstiocrapay oF Starrorpsaire.—Will any 
of your readers kindly oblige me with information 
relative to the following Bishops of Lichfield :— 
Alfwin or Ella, 900; Alfgar or Elgar, 924; ilfage 
or Elfeth, 992; John Arundell, 1496; George 
Abbot, 1609. Launcelot Addison, Dean of Lich- 
field 1683; Thomas de Adderbury, Precentor of 
Lichfield 1303; William Almondeston, Arch- 
deacon of Stafford 1421 ; Thomas Allen, LL.B., 
Archdeacon of Stafford 1722; Francis Aschen- 
hurst, Archdeacon of Derby 1689. And the fol- 
lowing Prebendaries of Lichfield :—Thomas Alles- 
tree, 1691; Sampson Alleyn, 1492; John Argentine, 
M.D., 1494; Philip Agard, LL.D., 1502; William 
Ashton, LL.D., 1399; Robert Ashton, 1563; 
Richard Ashton, 1575; John Aylmer, 1398 ; 
Edmund Audley, 1474; George Aldrich, 1663; 
William Aumenet, 1400; Peter de Ayleston, 
1337/8; William de Apletree, 1339; John de 
Arunde, died 1331; John Auncell, 1431 ; Nicholas 
Abel, 1329; Thomas Alabaster, 1374; Thomas 
Alcock, 1393; Alexander Amie, 1425; John 
Akam, 1426. Any of the Lords Audley or Earls 
Castlehaven. Rorert Sums. 

9, Brunswick Street, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 


Sate or Cavren Vestments.—I have been 
told that many of the vestments and altar cloths 
which belonged to St. Paul’s Cathedral were sold 
by Henry VIII., and are now in some Spanish 
church. What foundation is there for this belief; 
and is there any mention of it in the ca'hed 
accounts? Also, did it happen to other ca'bedrals 
or churches to have their property sold by Henry 
VIII. to the Spanish ! C. F. Youce. 


Stoke Canon. 


Tas 34tTa Reoiment.—A lady writes to me: 
“A friend asks me if you can tell us anything 
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about the old 34th Regiment. What special 
battles or distinguished men belong to its his- 
tory?” May I appeal to your military readers? 
I know of the regiment’s connexion with Fontenoy 
(see ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. viii. 237). 
JONATHAN Bouculzr. 
Actor or Porm Wantep.—By whom is the 
poem called ‘ Love Loyal,’ beginning, — 
I love thee, I love thee ; 
In vain I endeavour 
To fly from thine image ; 
It haunts me for ever? 


M. H. C. 


TURNBULL AND Horssurcu Famities.—Will 
any of your contributors be good enough to inform 
me where I can find accounts of the above ? 

Ss. a a 


Famity or O’Brien.—Can any one give me 
information about the family of O’Brien? Capt. 
Stephen O’Brien, R.N., married Mary, second 
daughter of French, of Shooter’s Hill, Kent. 
They had four children: (1) Martin, an officer in 
the 78th Regiment, who died November 27, 1810; 
(2) Stephen, lieutenant 1st Battalion 22nd Native 
Infantry Regiment, who was killed in the breach at 
Bhowanny, August 28, 1809; (3) Mary, who mar- 
ried Dr. Campion, an Irish physician, and left an 
only daughter Agnes, who married John Atkins, 
barrister-at-law ; (4) Sophia, who married Henry 
Owen, solicitor, of Worksop, Notts. 

M, Cunuirre Owen, 

9, Swimbourne Grove. 

Forrester: Barrinctoy: Morrevx. —I 
should be much obliged if you could give me 
information respecting the following persons. 
They all lived during the years 1830 to 1854, and 
I am anxious to find out their dates of birth and 
death, and the chief events of their lives :— 

Cecil Weld Forrester, who married a daughter 
of the Duke of Rutland. 

Charles Barrington, friend of Lord Holland. 

Mr. Motteux, a friend of Prince Talleyrand and 
an habitué of Holland House. 

A. Keywarp Buss. 


Rixes.—Can any of your readers refer me to 
notes upon the wearing of rings suspended from 
the body, other than from the ears, as a charm, 
fancied remedy, or preventive of disease ? 

J. A. 

Avrnors or Quoratioss WanTEpD.— 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but ends: 

Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The great good man! Three treasures, Love, and Light 
And Calm Th ughts, regular as infant’s breath ; 

nd three true Friends, more sure than day and night, 
Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death ! 

The lines are to be found in Spedding’s ‘ Evenings with 
& Reviewer,’ vol. ii. p- 408, but no reference is given. 
W. H. W. 


| Replies, 

LE TEXIER., 
| (7 S. xi. 88, 214.) 
| Le Texier’s merits as a reader extorted great 
}admiration from his contemporaries. He was a 
native of Lyons, where he bad held the post of 
| “* Directeur des Fermes,” and he appears to have 
|come to London in 1775. Madame du Deffand, 
| in a letter to Horace Walpole, says of him, “‘ Soyez 
sir, que lui tout seul est la meilleure troupe que 
nous avons”; and again, in one to Voltaire, “ Assis 
dans un fauteuil, avec un livre 4 la main, il jove 
| les comédies ot: il y a sept, huit, dix, douze per- 
sonnages, si parfaitement bien, qu’on ne saurait 
croire, méme en le regardant, que ce soit le méme 
homme qui parle. Pour moi, illusion est par- 
| faite.” Horace Walpole evidently had a high 
| opinion of Le Texier, who frequently consulted him 
with reference to his enterprises in London; and 
among his later admirers the name of Sir Walter 
Scott must not be omitted. In writing to the 
Countess of Aylesbury, Walpole says: “There is 
another comedy infinitely worth seeing, Monsieur 
Le Texier. He is Préville, and Caillaud, and 
Garrick, and Weston, and Mrs. Clive all together ; 
and as perfect in the most insignificant part as in 
the most difficult”; and again, in letters to the 
Rev. William Mason :— 

“I know nothing of Garrick’s sale of patent, but I 
know forty stories of his envy and jealousy, that are too 
long to tell you by mouth of pen; of a Monsr. le Texier, 
another real prodigy, who acts whole plays, in which 
every character is perfect ; and pray observe he has not 
read my play. In sum, Garrick says when he quite the 
stage, he will read plays too, but they will be better 
than Monsr. Texier’s (who only reads those of other 
authors), for he shall write them himself. This I know 
he bas said twice. Lx pede Hercule m.” 

“Poor Mr. Garrick......has complained of Mons. Le 
Texier for thinking of bringing over Caillaud, the 
French actor in the Opéra Comique, as a mortal prejudice 
to his reputation ; and, no doubt, would be glad of an 
Act of Parliament that should prohibit there ever being 
a good actor again in any country or century. But this 
is not all, he bas solicited King George to solicit him to 
read a play. The piece was quite new, ‘ Lethe,’ which 
their Majesties have not seen above ten times eve 





year for the last ten years......All went off perfectly ill, 
with no exclamations of applause and two or three 
formal compliments at the end. Bayes is dying of 


| chagrin, and swears he will read no more, 


After Garrick’s death, Walpole, in writing to the 


| Countess of Ossory, says :— 


“I should shock Garrick’s devotees if I uttered all my 
opinion : I will trust your Ladyship with it—it is, that 
Le Texier is twenty times the genius, What comparison 
between the powers that do the fullest justice to a single 
part, and those that instantaneously ¢an fill a whole 
piece, and transform themselves with equal perfection 
into men and women, and pass from laughter to tears, 
and make you shed the latter at both!” 


Le Texier, however, does not appear to have 
been as successful in other undertakings as in his 
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readings. At the close of the season of 1779, for 
instance, he managed a subscription féte at the 
Pantheon, which turned out a melancholy failure. 

At the close of the last century he appears to 
have given readings at his residence in Lisle 
Street, Leicester Square, which, from the elegance 
of the surroundings in the house and service, must 
have been unique. Boaden gives a good account 
of these entertainments in his ‘ Life of John 
Philip Kemble.’ 

On one occasion Le Texier, having called, with 
Lady Diana Beauclerk and her husband, to take 
tea with Walpole, found the host absent ; where- 
upon he wrote the following impromptu lines and 
left them on the table :— 

Si vous aviez sci qu 'aujourdbui 
Dit venir dans votre castel 

La plus aimable mylady, 

Qui n’a nulle autre en son pareil ; 
Vous n'auriez bougé du céans, 

Et sans courir la pretontaine, 
Vous auriez attendé cent ans 
Plutot que perdre telle aubaine, 
Pourtant dans icelle visite 

Nous serions bien désappointé 
Sans la bonne Dame Marguerite, 
Qui nous a fait d’excellent thé, 
Elle a suspendu nos regrets, 

Et nous a prouvé comme un livre, 
Par ses soins et son scavoir vivre, 
Qu’a tels maitres sont tels valeta. 

These lines, together with the bibliography fur- 
nished by Mr. Hirwett (p. 214), prove that Le 
Texier was not wanting in literary skill ; and it is 
curious that no account of a man so remarkable 
in many ways, and of considerable contemporary 
reputation, should exist in the ordinary bio- 
graphical sources, Epwarp M. Borraso, 

The Library, Guildhall, B.C. 

Reoinatp Heper (7* S. xi. 229).—The state- 
ment in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ 
that Richard, his only child by his first wife, was 
born on Jan. 5, 1773, isan error. Reginald Heber 
married as his first wife Mary, youngest daughter 
and coheiress of Martin Baylie, A.M., rector of 
Wrentham and Kelsale cum Carlton, in Suffolk, at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on April 15, 1773. 
The only child of the marriage was Richard, born 
January 5,1774. His mother died in child-bed 
on the last day of that month, aged twenty-nine 
years, and she was buried at Marton, See the 
Heber pedigree in Whitaker's ‘Craven,’ ed. 
Morant, p. 92. Francis W. Jackson, 

Ebberston Vicarage, York. 


Reginald Heber, the father of the bishop, married 
his first wife (Mary, the youngest daughter, and 
coheiress of the Rev. Martin Baylie, rector of 
Wrentham, Suffolk) at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on April 15,1773. Their son Richard was born on 
Jan. 5, 1774, and she died on 3lst of the same 





month (Whitaker’s ‘Craven,’ 1878, pp. 92-3). Itis 


curious that a similar question also arises as to the 
date given in the ‘Dictionary’ of the second 
marriage. If Reginald Heber the bishop was 
born on April 21, 1783, surely his father’s second 
marriage took place before 1783. G. F. R. B, 


Hincxs (7 S. x. 426).—In the absence of any 
more complete reply to the questions of X., perhaps 
the following information may be of use. Miss 
Theodosia Hinckes, who built St. Mary’s Church, 
Wolverhampton, was the daughter of Peter Tich- 
borne Hinckes, of Tettenhall Wood, Esq. The 
Tettenhall property of this gentleman formerly 
belonged to the Wilkes family, and in 1790 he 
purchased from my grandfather’s executors the 
manor of Bushbury, Staffordshire, which, with the 
Tettenhall property, was afterwards inherited by 
Miss Hinckes ; on whose death, about 1874, it 
passed to the late Archdeacon Moore. See Shaw’s 
‘Staffordshire,’ vol. ii. p. 177, and Harwood’s 
* Erdeswick ’ (ed. 1844), 347-352. 

F. Huskissoy. 


Scorcn Miestoye (7% S. xi. 249).—As one 
who has tramped a good deal in the Scottish 
Border, I can say that there are no references to 
London on any milestones that I can remember. 
The distance from Edinburgh is generally given. 

W. E. Wisoy. 

Hawick, N.B. 


It was, and still is, common in England and 
Wales to note the distance from London on the 
milestones on the direct roads to the metropolis. 

W. E. Bucktey. 

Ropinsoy : Cornwatuis (7" S. xi. 207).—The 
second wife of Dr. Robinson, Bishop of London, 
was Emma, daughter of Sir Job Charlton, of Lud- 
ford, co. Hereford, who had been a judge and 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and was 
created a baronet by King dames II. 

DuneELé. 


Sayine ror a Wet Day (7* S. xi. 226).—The 
Derbyshire version of this song began :— 
It raina, it hails, it blows, it snows, 
And I am wet through all my clothes, 
And I pray thee let me in ! 
Although it rains and blows and snows, 
And thou art wet through all thy clothes, 
1 cannot let thee in ! 
There was more of it—two verses, I think, but 
cannot remember them. The whole was the 
appeal of a young man to his love to be let into 
her house. His appeal was successful, and he was 
let in. It is somewhat akin to Burns's “ Wha 18 
that at my bower door?” or his song, “0, lassie, 
art thou sleeping yet?” Tuos, Ratcirre. 
Worksop. 


“A Ronis Hoop Winp” (7S. xi. 248).—This 
saying is well known here, but only heard now and 
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then, and when a thaw is taking place. This is 
the country of the countries of Robin Hood, and 
it would indeed be odd if there were no saying 
about the famous outlaw. “A Robin Hood 
wind” is indeed a cold wind, and tradition 
asserts that Robin was wont to say that he could 
endure any cold except that which a thaw-wind 
brought with it. Tuos. RatcuiFre. 
Worksop, 


Worps or Sone Wantep (7 S. xi. 128, 252). 
—When I was at school, 1831-3, we used to sing 
“ Mr. Bourne and his wife” to a tune which still 
rings in my ears. Our words, which I give below, 
have, I think, more “ go” and completeness (?) in 
them than those given in your columns of 
March 28 :— 

Mr, Bourne and his wife 
At breakfast had a strife, 
For he wanted bread and butter to his tea. 
Said she, “I'll rule the roast, 
And I'll have a plate of toast,” 
So to loggerheads with him went she. 
There was one Mr. More 
Lived on the first floor, 
A man very strong in the wrist ; 
He overheard the splutter 
About toast and breed and butter, 
And he knocked down Mr. Bourne with his fist, 
Said he, “ Od’s my life ! 
You shall not beat your wife, 
For it is both a shame and a disgrace.” 
“ You fool!" said Mrs, Bourne, 
** What business ist of yourn?” 
And she splashed a cup of tea in his face. 
Said poor Mr. More, 
As he eneaked towards the door, 
“T am surely a man without brains ; 
For when married folks are flouting, 
If a stranger pokes hia snout in, 
He's sure to get it tweaked for his pains.” 


C. E. D. 


EritapH sy Cuarites James Fox (7" §. vii. 
468).—A copy of the monumental inscription to 
Dr. William Dickson, Lord Bishop of Down and 
Connor (died September 19, 1804), formerly exist- 
ing in St. James's Churchyard, Hampstead Road, 
London, will be found in Gent. Mag., 1805, 
vol. Ixxv. part ii. p. 1169. An account of the 
bishop appears in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xv. p. 45. 

Danie Hipwe.. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Martins (7 S. xi. 107, 196, 254).—In the 
Roman Breviary “Ad Matutinum.” Sometimes 
in books of travel we find it recorded that the 
bells of Catholic churches abroad were tolling for 

early matins.” Early mass is really the service. 
In monasteries Matins and Lauds (of which the 
Anglican Mattins is a sort of aggregation) are 
said in the night, perhaps from 2 to4d a.m. In 
cathedral churches on the Continent Prime may 
be said at an early hour, but not Matins. Secular 


priests are permitted to “anticipate” Matins and 
Lauds, t.¢., say them privately in the afternoon 
or evening of the day before. So in Holy Week 
the Tenebre, or Matins and Lauds, of Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday are publicly sung on the 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday evenings “ by 
anticipation.” Grorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 

Many years ago the 7 a.m. service (now later) at 
the cathedral here was always called “ Matins,’ 
perhaps to distinguish it from the subsequent one 
at 10.30. The term, however, was used by those 
who had old-fashioned notions and no ideas of 
* Roman terminology.” EXoNIENSIS. 

Exeter. 


Gamprianvs (7" §, xi. 6, 74).—Here is a note 
on the Bacchus of beer-bibbers, taken from Mr- 
Henry W. Wolff's article ‘ Something about Beer,’ 
which is printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
March, 1891, p. 273. According to one legend, 
beer was invented by 
“a more or less mythical King of Brabant named Gam- 
brinus. His bine-crowned visage may be seen beaming 
from the walls of most tap-rooms in Germany and those 
more or less German provinces which once formed, or 
should have formed, or still form, that political de- 
sideratum the ‘ Middle Kingdom,’ This is a case of ¢2 
vocabulo fabula. For Gambrivium is Cambray—the 
Cambray of the League, and also of early brewing. 
And ‘Gambrinus’ is either John the Victorious of Bra- 
bant, who fell in a tournament at Bar-le-Duc on the 
occasion of the marriage of Henri, Count of that coun- 
try. with Eleanor, daughter of King Edward I. ; or else, 
and more probably, it is Jean Sans-Peur, of Burgundy, 
who, to ingratiate himself with his Flemish subjects, bad 
a dollar coined showing a wreath of hop-bine encircling 
his head, and also instituted the order of the Houblon, 
giving no little offence thereby to his loyal clergy.” 

Sr. SwitHn. 


Roorkee (7 S. xi. 188).—By the “Index 
Geographicus” to ‘ Keith Johnston’s Royal Atlas,’ 
which contains an alphabetical arrangement of the 
principal places on the globe, comprising about 
126,900 names, and also by the ‘ List of Telegraph 
Stations’ published by the Indo-European Tele- 
graph Company, there is no place bearing this 
name other than that in the Punjaub Presidency. 

Everarp Home Coleman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Duptey (7" §, xi. 129).—I suspect your corre- 
spondent’s query was occasioned by the announce- 
ment in the papers (Standard of May 17, 1890, 
inter alia) of the marriage of the Hon. A. Stafford 
Northcote to “ Miss Helen May Dadley, daughter 
of the late Mr. P. Dudley, of Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, and a descendant of the Earl of Leicester of 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign.” Of course this lady is 
not descended from the Earl of Leicester. “ Every 
schoolboy knows” that Lord Leicester left no 
legitimate male issue. “ How the American line 
is made out” (as your correspondent puts it) is a 
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question which I fear the claimants of this honour 
would be sorely puzzled to answer. UH. S. G. 


Duccuesy (7 §. vii. 147, 214, 258, 413).—In 
Baine’s ‘ Yorkshire Past and Present’ (vol. i. div. ii. 
p. 469) Daggleby is thus derived from the Norse: 
“The Fisherman’s town, from dugga, navis pisca- 
toria, and duggari, nauta, piscator.” May I dis- 
miss this derivation from my mind at once and for 
ever? J am very grateful for the information com- 
municated in answer to my original query. 

GUALTERULUS, 

Tuomas Topp (7 S. xi. 168).—Only one edition 
of the ‘ Perpetual Astronomical Kalendar,’ which 
was published at Edinburgh in 1738, appears in 
the catalogue of the library of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, and I therefore consider that no 
further edition was issued. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Lora.ty Istanps (7 §, ix. 487; x. 454) 
May I add to my previous reply that these islands 
evidently obtained their name within a very few 
years after their discovery, as it appears in the 


chart showing the track of the missionary ship 


Duff which was published in 1799 ? 
J. F. Mawsercu. 
Liverpool, 


Tue First Enxorisa Caristmas Carp (7"§, xi. 
105).—I have by me a facsimile reproduction of 
the first English Christmas card, on the back of 
which is printed :— 

“This is a facsimile reproduction of the earliest 
Christmas Card published. It was issued from Sum- 


merly's Home Treasury Office, No. 12, Old Bond Street, | 


in the year 1846. ‘The design was drawn by J. C. 

Horsley, R.A,, at the suggestion of Sir Henry Cole, 

K.C.B.” 

The design corresponds with the description given 

in the Craven Herald of December 26, 1890. 
CreLer eT AUDAX. 


Errects oF Too Heavy Pernatties (7™ §., 
xi. 166).—I may supplement Mr. H. Hacuipay 
Spar_ino’s note on the results of heavy penalties 
by a story which my father, a barrister, told me 
some sixty years or more ago. At some assizes, 


I think in Sussex, a man was tried for stealing | 


from a dwelling-house a pair of leather breeches, 
and was found guilty. When the jury were 
made to understand that the result of their find- 
ing must be a capital sentence, they were hor- 
rified, and eagerly inquired whether they could 
withdraw their verdict. No; such a course 
was inadmissible. The verdict had been duly 
found and delivered. The clerk of the court, 
however, found a way out of the impasse by sug- 
gesting that nothing forbade an addition to a 
verdict; whereupon the jury forthwith and 


unanimously added to their finding of “guilty” | 


the words “of manslaughter,” this especial crime 
being selected as one giving to the judge a wide 
discretion in the matter of his sentence. It thus 
remains on the record of the court in question that 
a man was tried for stealing leather breeches and 
thereupon found guilty of manslaughter ! 
T. Apotpuvus TROLLOPE. 
Budleigh Salterton. 


Joun Rostyson, Bisnor or Lonpow (7* S. xi. 
49, 114).—The correspondence and miscellaneous 
| papers of this prelate find a place in the Bodleian 
Library (Rawlinson MSS. A 285-6, B 376, 
C 391-3, 982). Mention of his marriage occurs 
in a congratulatory letter from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury bearing date December 2, 1719 
| (Rawlinson MS. B 376, fol. 171). 

Daniet Hipwe tt. 

| 34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


| Senna or Srena (7" S. xi. 48, 152).— 
Browning (who certainly knew something, at least, 
of Italy and Italian), in his poem ‘Of Pacchiarotto, 
and how he Worked in Distemper,’ uses this place- 
name at least five or six times, and in all cases as 
a dissyllable. At the end of stanza xv. he wrote : 
If you pounce on and poke out, with what pole 
I leave ye to fancy, our Siena’s 
Beast-litter of sloths and hyenas 
(Whoever to scan this is ill able 
Forgets the town’s name's a dissyllable)— 
If, this done, ye did—as ye might—place 
For once the right man in the right place, 
If you listened to me. 
* Of Pacchiarotti,’ I], 267-27 
| Browning, therefore, clearly was in no doubt as to 
the pronunciation of the name. 
Bensy. Sacar. 


Heaton Moor, 


*‘Morner Hupsarp’ (7S. x. 187,354).—At the 
latter reference a query was inserted asking the 
date of the original ‘Mother Hubbard.’ To this 
there has been no reply. I should be grateful to 
any folk-lorist who will tell me from what country 
it comes ; and, further, against whom it was used 
as a political squib by some devoted adherents of 
Mr. Pitt at the beginning of this century. 

W. M. M. 


‘New Evyoutsn Dictionary’: Ever-GiaDes 
|(7™ §. xi. 128)—Is it not likely that this 
/name is the same as the West Country name 
| for rye, or ray, grass, viz., eaver? This is 
| common name in Devon and Cornwall, and, I be- 
lieve, also in Somerset, for the Lolium perenne; 
but it does not appear in Skeat or any other of 
the dictionaries I have been able to consult. The 
| French name for the genus is ivraie, and it has 
been supposed that eaver is derived from that 
word; but in the Western Antiquary, vol. |. 
p. 188, Dr. J. H. Pring argues that it is of Celtic 
origin, and quotes from the ‘Antique Lingue 
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Britannice Thesaurus’ of the Rev. Thomas | 
Richards, 1773, a description of the plant under 
the name of “ Efer and Efre.” 

Considering that so many of the early visitors 
to the shores of the New World came from the | 
West, it is not at all unlikely that they applied to 
this particular tract of country their own name 
eavér when they spoke of it as the Ever-glades. 

W. S. B. H. 


* JouURNAL oF A TouR AND RESIDENCE IN GREAT | 
Britain,’ &c. (7 S. xi. 208), is by Louis Simond. 
It is one of the best books in this class of literature, 
a circumstance due to the fact that the author 
thoroughly understood his subject before com- 
mitting himself to authorship. There is a good- 
natured acquiescence in our institutions, and an 
absence of that petty spirit of complaint frequent 
with Frenchmen who talk of England. Simond 
also published tours in Italy and Switzerland, 
which were thought well of. Born in 1767, he 
was driven by the Revolution to America, and he 
did not return to France till the Restoration. 

Epwarp Samira. 


Walthamstow, 


We have a copy of the second edition of this 
work in the library here. It was written by Louis 
Simond, and published by James Ballantyne & Co., 
for Archibald Constable & Co., Edinburgh; and 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme & Brown, London. 

N 


Union Club, Trafalgar Square. 


[Cot. HAROLD MALRT says it was published by Murray | 
in 1822, and a second edition was given the following 
year. “He died at Geneva in 1831" (Epwarp M., 
Borrasjo). Este and Mr. J. F, Mansercu supply 
similar information.] 





Crement Wacker (7* §. xi. 87).—I am under 
the impression that the family of Heneage 
(originally from Lincolnshire, but now represented 
by Major Clement Walker-Heneage, V.C., of | 
Compton Basset, Wilts) descend from the author | 
of the ‘ History of Independency.’ 

B. Firorence Scarvetr. 


Epwarp Rapcwirre, of ADWICK-LE-StrReet, | 
co. York (7" S. xi. 149).—In the Collections of 
William Radclyffe, Rouge Croix in the College 
of Arms (‘R.R.C.,’ vol. iii. p. 16), is a pedigree 
of some Radcliffes of Adwick-le-Street deduced 
from the Radcliffes of Thrybergh, Barnsley, &c. 
According to this there was a John Radcliffe, of | 
Adwick (son of Thomas of Thrybergh), who had 
ason John and a grandson John, both of Adwick. 
The latter was probably the one whose will is 
proved in C. P. Ebor in 1778, being then a grand- 
father. I should expect to find that Edward 
Radcliffe was his brother, as Edward was a family | 
name amongst the Radcliffes of Thrybergh, Rother- 
ham, Barnsley, &c. 

Francis R. Y. Rapcrirre. 





TownsHeND Famity (7 S. xi. 167).—Mr. 
TownsHEND says “‘ the Registers of St. Michael's, 
Coventry, are destroyed,” &c. But has he 
searched the Bishop's transcript (if extant)? Here 
is another instance of the immense use of the 


| transcripts, and of the absolute pressing necessity 


which exists for their preservation and arrange- 
ment for searchers. C. Mason. 
29, Emperor's Gate, 8. W. 


Pottine stipe on (7" §, xi. 107, 173).—Is not 
this a mere modification into a noun of a very old 
verb? In Naunton’s ‘Fragmenta Regalia’ (I 
quote from the edition published with Cary’s 
Memoirs in 1808), p. 202, it is said of “my lord of 
Leicester” under Henry VIII.:— 

“Having then possession of blood and a purse, with 
a headpiece of a vast extent he soon got honour, and 
no sooner there but he began to side it with the best, 
even with the Protector,” &c, 

If “siding it with the best” is not the same 
phrase as “putting on side,” it resembles it 
mightily. Gro. NEILsSoN. 


The first time I heard any one described thus 
the object in question was walking along with a 
very jaunty gait, swaying his arms and body from 
side to side; in fact, as one says, he “ required the 
road widened to hold him.” The more modern 
expression in use corroborates this very common- 
place theory of its origin. One now says, “ What 
swing So-and-so has on.” W. Sater. 

Oxford. 


Otp Worps retatine To Locks, &c. (7 S. 


| xi. 167).—In co. Antrim a padlock is still called 


a hingin (hanging) lock. Plate lock is still the 
trade term in Wolverhampton and elsewhere for 
a stock lock, i.¢., a lock of which the outer case 


| is wood, usually oak. A stenter is a machine for 


breadthening cloth. W. H. Patterson. 


Belfast. 


Sr. Auice (7 S, xi. 209).— According to 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ St. Alice (or Adelaide), 
Abbess of Cologne, has her festival kept on Feb. 5; 
and St. Alice (or Adelaide), Empress of Germany, 
has hers on Dec. 16. M. H. P. 


SHorstacks (7" §, xi. 248).—“Clean Your 
Honour’s Shoes” is the title of chap. ii. in 
Charles Knight’s ‘London,’ published in 1841, 
in which he states that in one of the many courts 
on the north side of Fleet Street might be seen, 
somewhere about the year 1820, “the last of the 
shoe blacks,” who was one of the living monu- 
ments of old London, being a link between three 
or four generations. The stand which he pur- 
chased had been handed down from one successor 
to another, with as absolute a line of customers as 
Child’s banking house. He belonged to a trade 
which had its literary memorials. In 1754 
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Chesterfield and Walpole felt it no degradation 
to the work over which they presided (the World, 
No. 57) that it should be jocose about his fra- 
ternity and hold that his profession was more 
dignified than that of the author. 
EverarD Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Perhaps this passage from Defoe’s ‘ The Life of 
Colonel Jack,’ 1722, sub init., will not be un- 
acceptable to your correspondent :— 

“As for my person, while I was a dirty glass-bottle- 
house boy, sleeping in the ashes, and dealing always in 
the street dirt, it cannot be expected but that I looked 
like what I was, and so we did all; that is to say, like a 
‘black your shoes, your honour,’ a beggar-boy, a black- 
guard boy, or what you please, despicable, and miserable, 
to the last degree.” 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Tuomas Hoop’s Monument (7 §S. xi. 222). 
—I really must protest against the sneer in 
which Mr. C. A. Warp indulges against Eliza 
Cook. I do not at all agree in considering 
her “unideaed”—if there be such a word. Her 
popularity with the working classes is in itself a 
roof of her “literary” power. Her lines on ‘The 

Id Arm-chair’ would alone redeem her from 
oblivion ; and the ten or twelve volumes of her 
Journal contain more of really first-rate writing, 
both in prose and poetry, than is to be found in 
many of the trashy periodicals which nowadays 
claim to be “literary,” though their writers are 
supremely ignorant of Her Majesty's English. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


What is ‘‘ the Biceps of Parnassus”? Is it a 
muscle, or what? Persius opens the prologue to 
hia ‘ Satires’ with these lines :— 

Nec fonte labra prolui caballino, 
Nec in bicipits somniasse Parnasso 
Memini, ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 
The epithet refers to the two high peaks of Par- 
nassus between which flows the stream Castalia. 
Ovid says (‘ Metamorphoses,’ i. 316-7) :— 
Mons ibi verticibus petit arduus astra duobus 
Nomine Parnaseus, superatque cacumine nubes. 

I hope that I am not hypercritical, but 1 am 
not acquainted with biceps (=two-peaked) used 
as & noun in classical Latin. 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

Denove Fever (4" S, x. 223; xi. 415; 7S. 
xi. 96).—I must demur to the statement of Mr. 
Apert Hartsuorye, based on the authority of 
an inspector-general of hospitals and fleets, and 
an officer of twenty-seven years’ service in Bengal, 





that dengue fever does not come from Arabia. It 
is, of course, possible that they did not know of a | 
case at Aden, as they may not have served at that | 
station. I first went to Aden with my regiment | 
in 1860, more than thirty years ago, and sub- | 


sequently served, off and on, for nearly eight years 
there. I may consequently claim to know some- 
thing of the place. When I was there in political 
employ, in 1871 or 1872, dengue fever broke out 
violently in the settlement. It had been previously 
unknown in India, and was supposed to have been 
imported from Zanzibar. Nearly every one in the 
garrison was attacked, and my wife and I, who 
occupied a house on a somewhat elevated position 
above Steamer Point, were almost the only Euro- 
peans who escaped the epidemic. The fever 
appeared to be of a rheumatic type, and one of the 
symptoms was that the head generally swelled to 
an enormous size. I do not, however, remember 
any fatal cases, and the fever left no inconvenient 
sequele behind it. From Aden it travelled to 
Bombay, and soon became epidemic over the whole 
of India. There have been two or three sub- 
sequent recurrences of the disease in this part of 
the world. W. F. Pripeavx. 
Kashmir Residency. 


This mysterious disease first appeared on the 
coasts of Central America and the West India 
islands. It has been several times epidemic in 
East Africa and India. In 1887 two of our ships 
stationed near Bombay furnished numerous cases 
of dengue. The mortality is not high, but pro- 
longed debility ensues upon an attack. _£E. S. 

Walthamstow. 


Date oF Essay sy Cartyte (7" S. xi. 208). 
—The essay on ‘The Opera’ was contributed in 
1852 to Barry Cornwall’s Keepsake. The writer, 
in a prefatory note to the editor, apologized for 
substituting for an original composition ‘‘an ex- 
cerpt from that singular ‘Conspectus of England,’ 
lately written, not yet printed, by Professor 
Ezechiel Peasemeal, a distinguished American.” 

Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Sxett anp Wess: Penny Puain or Two 
pence Cotovurep (7" §. x. 343).—It is gratify- 
ing to find that after replying to your correspondent 
Miss Neture Macriacan concerning the words of a 
song which I quoted from one of the above-named 
Webb's play-books another correspondent of yours 
should give further information relating thereto. 

Your correspondent Mr. W. Hami.ron relates 
several incidents concerning the above, to which } 
should like to add a few words. Asa youth I was 
a great admirer of the “ Theatre Royal Back Par- 
lour,” and several times narrowly escaped the 
necessity for a coroner from a too liberal use of 
red and blue fire and anything but liberal supply 
of ventilation, &c., when giving the grand finale 
to such stirring dramas as the ‘ Miller and bis 
Men,’ or the battles of Waterloo, Alma, Inker- 
man, ec. 

I knew (through my father) both the brothers 
Skelt, Webb, and Mr. Parks quite well, also 
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Redington, of Hoxton. They were ali remarkable 
persons in their way, especially Webb, as, besides 
being his own printer and publisher, he was also 
his own draughtsman and engraver, and his pro- 
ductions were certainly cleverly done. The uncle 
of the said Webb, who had a shop in Brick Lane, 
now Central Street, St. Luke’s, was also remarkable 
in his way; he made most of the dies, &c., for 
producing the various tinsel ornaments required 
for the decoration of the “penny plain and two- 
pence coloured ” characters. 

It is to be regretted that such an interesting 
and intellectual amusement for youths should 
have become a thing of the past. 

T. R. Sreer. 


RicHarp WISEMAN, SERJEANT-SurGeon (7™ §, 
xi. 167), was Master of the Barber-Surgeons’ Com- 
pany in 1665. This is the only information re- 
specting this man given in Sidney Young’s ‘Annals 
of the Barber-Surgeons’ Company’; but he pro- 
bably was a member of one of the branches of this 
Essex family ; and the following desultory notes 
may be of some slight assistance to Mr. Dixon. 

William Wiseman, of Canfield Hall, Essex, 
Esquire, was created a baronet August 29, 
4 Charles I.; and Richard Wiseman, of Thunders- 
ley, Essex, Esq., was also created a baronet on 
December 18 in the same year. 

Thomas Wiseman, Remembrancer, 1633-1642, 
was the third son of Richard Wiseman, goldsmith 
and merchant of London (1618), by Mary, daughter 
of Robert Browne, gent. (‘ Visitation of Essex,’ 
1634). The Visitations of London and Essex, as 
well as Berry’s Pedigrees for the latter county, 
would be likely to clear this matter 7’, 

. J. §. 


P.S.—Luttrell’s ‘Diary’ gives the following 
ander February 26, 1701-2: ‘‘ Yesterday died 
Mr. Wiseman a noted Surgeon, in Long Acre, and 
left an only daughter worth 30,0001.” There are 
notices of others of this name, of whom Sir 
Edmund, and Sir Edward Wisemen appear to 
have been connected with the Corporation— 
Members of the C.C. probably, as they were 
nominated to certain important Committees. 


Joun Campen Horren’s ‘Emicrants To 
America’ (7" §, xi. 187).—The 39th Elizabeth, 
cap. 4 (1597), was the commencement of the sys- 
tem of transportation, or the banishment from the 
realm of dangerous rogues and vagabonds. James I. 
was the first to transport felons to America, for he 
commanded the authorities “to send a hundred 
dissolute persons to Virginia, that the Knight- 
Marshall was to deliver for that purpose.” 

Transportation is first spoken of in the Act of 
Parliament passed in the 18th Charles IJ. (1666). 
Cap. 3 says :— 

“It shall be lawful for the justices of the Assize before 
whom euch offenders shall be convicted to transport or 





cause to be transported the said offenders into any of His 
Majesty's dominions in America,”’ &c. 

By 4th George I., cap. 2 (1718), the judges might 
order felons who were entitled to the benefit of 
clergy to be transported to the American planta- 
tions, which system continued until the commence- 
ment of the War of Independence (1775). In the 
year 1784 transportation was resumed, and an 
Act was passed empowering the King (George IIL.) 
in Council to transport offenders to any place 
beyond the seas, either within or without the British 
dominions, as his Majesty might appoint ; and two 
years afterwards an Order in Council fixed upon 
the eastern coast of Australia as the future penal 
colony. The first batch of convicts left this country 
for Botany Bay in May, 1787, and they were also 
sent to Van Diemen’s Land, Norfolk Island, &c., 
until the year 1864, when the reception of trans- 
ports was successfully refused by the Australian 
colonies, the same course having been adopted by 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1849. 

George Farquhar, in his ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ first 
represented in 1707, says: “‘ "T'was for the good 
of my country that I should be abroad”; and pro- 
bably it may be so said of many of the so-styled 
“emigrants” of that date. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Y. S. M. asks, “ What is to be understood by 
transported to Barbadoes,” and were the parties 
voluntary emigrants? This cruel expatriation took 
place under the auspices of Cromwell. See the 
*Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland,’ by J. P. 
Prendergast, Dublin, 1875, pp. 129-283. 

W. J. FirzPartrick. 


Maypotes (7™ §. xi. 87, 195).—Contributors 
who take an interest in maypoles may consult the 
excellent article in vol. i. of Chambers’s ‘ Book 
of Days’ and the notice in the ‘ Scouring of the 
White Horse,’ by the anthor of ‘Tom Brown,’ 
Camb., 1859, p. 129, where he tells of the man who 
says :— 

“ The last as I remembers was the Longcott one, and 
Parson Watts of Uffington had he sawed up nigh forty 
year ago, for fear lest there should ha’ been some murder 
done about ‘un,” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


There is a maypole still standing in the village 
of Hemswell, on the road between Gainsborough 
and Market Rasen, in Lincolnshire. 

E. Leaton-BLENKINSOPP. 


There is a grand maypole in the village of Wel- 
ford, in Gloucestershire, a few miles from Stratford- 
on- Avon. A. Mippuetoy, M.A. 

30, Belvedere, Batb. 


There is a maypole to be seen near Donnington 
Wood, on the Duke of Sutherland’s estate in 
Shropshire. T. R. Sree. 
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Darwin Anticipatep (7" S, xi. 185).—As a 
ndant to L. L. K.’s quotation from Thomas 
erbert, who wrote in 1634, I would call attention 
to a passage in ‘ Hadibras’ which, though later in 
the same century, appears to me to be a more com- 
plete anticipation of Darwin, inasmuch as it com- 
rehends the whole human race, whereas that of 
homas Herbert only refers to a tribe of African 
savages. The passage I refer to is Part II., 
canto i. :— 
For some philosophers of late here 
Write, men have four legs by nature, 
And that ‘tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously upon but two. 


the apostles, and Mr. Nelson being probably a very 
fair authority on the subject, as he was himself a 
member of the society, I give below from his list 
such names as have not already appeared in 
*N. & Q.’:—Thomas Ainger, of Trinity ; Edward 
Baines, of Christ's; Richard Nelson Barnes, of 
Pembroke, vicar of Kingsclere, Hants, 1849; 
Arthur Buller, of Trinity (query Sir Arthur Wil- 
liam Buller, died April 30, 1869); William Gifford 
| Cookesley, of King’s, vicar of Hayton, Yorkshire, 
| 1857; Jomes Farish, of Trinity ; James Furnival, 
of Queen’s (query P.C. of St. Helen’s, Lancashire 
| 1836); Frederick Malkin, of Trinity; Arthur 
| Martineau, of Trinity, vicar of Whitkirk, York- 


My copy of ‘Hudibras’ is dated 1678, and | shire, 1838 ; Alexander James William Morrison, 
appears to be a second edition, the title-page stating | of Trinity, incumbent of Broad Town, Wilts, died 
it to be “ By the Author of the First, Corrected and | August 6, 1865 ; William O’Brien, of Trinity; 


Amended,” G. Warsow. 
Penrith. 


Dunston Famity or Aytespury (7 S. vii. 
408).—The following is an extract from ‘ Marriage 
Allegations in the Registry of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ’ (Harl. Soc., vol. xxx. p. 217):— 

“Nov. 18 (1685). John Lloyd, of Bristoll, Linen 
Draper, Bach"., ab‘ 24, & M™ Hannah Dunston, of Ailes- 
bury, Bucks, sp", ab' 24, at own disp.; at S* Mary Le 
Savoy.” 

GUALTERULUS. 


Witiiam Hownis (7 S. xi. 147).—I bought 
the ‘Life and Death of Joseph’ of Bull & 
Auvache. Maras. C. ©. Srores can see it if she 
wishes. Henry Jonun ATKINSON. 


Edwsrd O’Brien, of Trinity ; Percival Andree 
Pick. cing, of Trinity; Alfred Power, of Downing; 
Joh: Punnett, of Clare, vicar of St. Erth, Corn- 
| wall, 1833, died November 15, 1863; Edward 
Romilly, of Trinity Hall (query chairman of Board 
| of Audit, died October 12, 1870); Henry Romilly, 
| of Christ’s (query brother of Edward Romilly, born 
| October 21, 1805); Charles John Stock, of Trinity; 
Thomas Sunderland, of Trinity; Robert James 
Tennant, of Trinity. 
For nearly all the above information I am in- 
debted to the Rev. Charles Hobbes Rice, rector of 
| Cheam, Surrey. Grorce C. Boase. 
36, James Street, Buckingham Gate, 8.W. 


| Freperick Howarp, Firra Eart or Car- 
| Liste (7™ §. viii. 208, 331).—It may not be im- 


Cotoaye Catueprat (7* S. xi, 227).—It de- | proper to add the following extract from Lord 
nds on what is meant by “actually finished. Byron’s ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,’ 


hen I was last there (August 22, 1888) I made 
the following notes in my diary:— 

“ Men with hammers and chisels corduroying the four- 
teenth century columns in transept, and they are laying 
modern polished marble pavements, which at first sight 
look like Minton’s tiles Ticket costs 14 mk., which I 
would not mind so much if I was sure it did not go to 
the ‘restoration.’......Noise of chiselling re-echoed 
through the whole building, except during the principal 
mass, for which there was a truce of an hour.” 

J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


It is stated in Haydn’s ‘ Dictionary of Dates,’ 
nineteenth ed., 1890, p. 214) that Cologne Cathe- 
dral was ‘‘ reported finished, 14 Aug.; solemnly 
opened by the emperor and other German 
sovereigns, 15 Oct., 1880.” 

J. Curusert We cn, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


Society oF THe Campripce Aposttes (6" §. 
xii. 228; 7 S. ix. 432; x. 34, 231, 311).—Io 
a ‘Cambridge Calendar’ which belonged to the 
Rev. Richard Nelson, he marked in the margin 
against thirty-three names the word “ Apostle.” 
As there is not, so far as I am aware, any list of 





second edition, 1809, p. 71, foot-note :— 
| “It may be asked why I have censured the Earl of 
Carlisle, my guardian and relative, to whom I dedicated 
| a volume of puerile poems afew yearsago. The guardian- 
| ship was nominal, at least as far as I have been able to 
discover; the relationship I cannot help, and am very 
sorry for it; but as his Lordship seemed to forget it on 
a very essential occasion to me, | shall not burthen my 
memory with the recollection I have heard that 
some persons conceive me to be under obligations to 
Lord Carlisle ; if so, I shall be most particularly happy 
to learn what they are, and when conferred, that they 
may be duly appreciated, and publicly acknowledged. 
Daniet HipwELt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Oxeane (7 S. viii. 407, 457; ix. 134, 234, 
391; xi. 135, 216).—When Mr. R. W. GiLLesri£ 
gives us his data for suggesting, in opposition to 
established authority and to the very meaning of 
the word, that ozgang was not used as a measure 
of land, as much land asan ox can cultivate in the 
year, it will be time enough to consider his views. 
But we are not likely to have much to do if tae 
data are not more to the point than those on the 
strength of which he further asserts that the or- 
gang “does not necessarily mean arable land.” 
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This he infers from a statement in the ‘ Pleader’s 
Dictionary’ that ‘‘ by the grant of an oxgang of 
land may pass Meadow and Pasture.” Why, the 
very meaning of this is that the oxgang was arable 
land, with which, on occasion, land other than 
arable—to wit, meadow and pasture—was thrown 
in, allowed to “pass.” When Blackstone (ii. 18, 
19) says that if a man grants all his lands the 
houses on them “pass with them,” surely Mr. 
GILLEsPiE would not ask us to conclude that the 
land came, therefore,any nearer being of the nature 
ofa house? When Mr. Pike observes that “the 
villein regardant passed with the manor, and he 
was not necessarily mentioned in the conveyance” 
(‘Hist. of Crime in England,’ i. 326), are we for 
& moment to suppose that the learned author 
suggests that a manor is not always necessarily 
land, and may sometimes be of the nature of a 
villein ? Tuomas J. Ewine. 
Leamington. 


A Few: Severat (7™ §S., xi. 107).—I remem- 
ber at about six years of age asking my nurse 
what ‘“‘several” meant. Her reply was “ well, 
somewhat more than a ‘few.’” With the energy 
of childhood I persisted in requiring something 
more definite, till at last I got her to say “ several” 
meant “about six or seven,” and a “ few” meant 
“about three or four.” I have through life found 
those definitions apply very sufficiently in most 
cases, 

Within a couple of weeks I came across a 
curious misconception of the word ‘‘ several” in a 
sentence of something like broken English in the 
Roman Herald, January 10, p. 3, col. 5: “ The 
church of S. Andrea della Valle [a rather vast 
church] has been filled by several Romans and 
strangers for the Epiphany services.” 

R. H. Busk. 

I have always been taught that “‘ several” 
denotes a greater number than “few,” and that 
“several” must mean nine at least, inasmuch as 





St. Peter speaks of ‘‘ few, that is eight ” (1 Epis., 
ll, 20), Q. V. 


Hycizxe(7" S. xi. 186).—The use of this word 
is earlier than 1787, though I cannot say when it 
was first introduced. John Ash's ‘ Dictionary,’ 
1775, has :—-“‘ Hygieine, that part of medicine 
which prescribes rules for the preservation of 
health.—*‘ Dict. of Arts.’” Hygieina is given in| 
Phillips’s ‘ New World of Words,’ ed. 1720, and | 
also in *Glossographia Anglicana Nova,’ 1707. 

F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

Lorp Tennyson's Birtapay (7™ S. xi. 201). 
—C. J. C. says, ‘‘ The only figure open to doubt is 
that of the date of the birth,” &c., and that “he 
believes it to be August 6, 1809, and not August 
5”; and further, that he has “thoroughly examined” 
the Register of Somersby, Has C. J. C. also ex- | 


| A. 


amined the bishop’s transcript of this register for 
August, 1809 ; if so, will he let us know his further 
belief as to the true date of birth? Here, again, 
is another instance of the great importance of the 
bishops’ transcripts, and the need which exists for 
their preservation and speedy arrangement. 
C. Mason. 
29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


‘Tae Baipe or Lammermoor’ (7" 8. x. 462; 
xi. 12, 95, 236).—The bride of Lammermoor’s 
marriage contract is in existence, and is dated 
May 29, 1669. “Domum Ducta, August 24,” 
signifies her being taken home to Baldoon that 
day. The tragedy actually took place at Cars- 
creuch, a place of Lord Stairs, near Glenluce. 

One or THE Famity. 


Tue Rev. Geo. Harsin (7™ §, xi. 188).—An 
account of him will be found in ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xxiv. p. 316. A letter from this Nonjuring 
divine to Sir Hans Sloane is preserved in Add. 
MS. 4047 (British Museum). A collection of 
State Papers, partly collected by Harbin, with 
notes, correspondence, &c., 1086-1762, forms Add. 
MSS. 32,091-6. Letters to him from Bishop 
Ken, dated 1692, are found in Add, MS. 32,095, 
ff. 395, 397, 401; and letters on the Pretender’s 
birth, dated 1703, in Add. MS, 32,096, ff. 36-7, 
50-1. He was the original possessor of Rawlinson 
MSS. C. 156, 400, now finding a place in the 
Bodleian Library, where is a copy of his letter to 
Dr. Charlett, dated January 10, 1694/5 (Rawlin- 
son MS. C. 739, fol. 77b). May not the annexed 
obituary noticein Gent. Mag., 1762, vol. xxxii. p. 145, 
refer to Lord Weymouth’s chaplain : “‘ March 22. 
Dr. Harbin, R. of Swafield, Lincolnshire ” ? 

Dantet HIPWELL. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


It is possible that it was this man’s daughter 
Anne who, on March 22, 1695/6, married my 
great-great-grandfather, Baldwin Malet, of St. 
Audries, Somerset, and bore him six children. 
She died in 1725. There is a fine portrait of her 
at the family seat, Wilbury. This George Harbin 
was lineally descended from Sir William Harbin, 
of Picardy and Abbeyville, and Captain of Calais 
in the reign of King Edward I. (vide Harbin pedi- 
gree). Harotp Ma tet, Colonel. 


Wituiam Becxrorp, Lorp Mayor (7* S. xi. 
269).— Moore is undoubtedly the sculptor of Beck- 
ford’s monument in Guildhall, and his name en- 
graven upon his work will testify to this. But 
C. W. is wrong in stating that Lapy Con- 
sTANCE Russe. ascribes the monument to Bar- 
tolozzi. She mentions (6" S. xi. 514) an engraving 
of the monument, and doubtless refers to the de- 
sign, which was executed by Augustine Carlini 
and engraved by Bartolozzi. It may be of interest 
to mention that both Pennant and Malcolm state 
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that Bacon was the sculptor of the work in ques- 
tion, and are therefore in error. Moore was a 
native of Hanover, but lived and died in Wells 
Street, Oxford Street (Gent. Mag., 1819, i. 43). 
Corrie Leoyarp THompson. 


Regarding the monument in the Guildhall, it is 
stated in Leigh’s ‘ New Picture of London’ (1834) 
that 
“the monument of the Earl of Chatham was sculptured 
by Bacon, that of Beckford by Moore, that of Pitt by 
Bubb, and that of Nelson by Smith.” 

A. ©. W. appears to have mistaken Lapy 
RoussE.i’s meaning. A good portrait of Beck- 
ford, engraved by J. Chapman, was published in 
the ‘Encyclopedia Londinensis’ (1798). It should 
perhaps be mentioned that Phillips’s ‘ Picture of 
London’ (1806) ascribes Mr. Beckford’s monu- 
ment to Bacon. J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool, 


Heratpic(7" §. xi. 208).— Rawline, or Rawlin, 
bore Sable, three swords paleways argent, two with 
their points in base and the middle one in chief. 
The other coat is incorrectly given. Barry is 
always in even numbers, such as six or eight. 
The name here sought is probably Aske, co. York, 
who bore Barry of six or eight, azure and or—both 
numbers are given. If your correspondent will 
communicate with me direct, I shall be happy to 
assist him further. 8S. James A, Sarer. 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


The sable quartering with the three swords is 
Rawlins, and may be seen in Clark’s ‘Introduction 
to Heraldry’; also on a monument at Lichfield 
Cathedral, there impaling the rampant lion of 
Bagnall, Staffordshire. J. BaGyatt. 

Water Orton. 


Grayson (7 S, xi, 28, 236).—On the etymology 


of the name Greysouthen see Denton’s ‘ Accompt | 


Crcvece Cumberland,’ published a few years ago by 


the Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian | 


and Archzological Society (Kendal, T. Wilson). 
I have not the book by me; but it is very well 
indexed, and the history of the name will be found 
at once. @ V. 


Morner-sick (7" §. xi. 189).—I should con- 
jecture that this phrase bas nothing to do with 
home-sickness, more particularly under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was used. It is doubtless 


a country survival of the old term for hysteria, | 
generally known as “ fits of the mother,” examples 


of which can be given, if required. It is extremely 
interesting, if I am right in my conjecture, to find 
that the old expression still survives. 
Hotcompe INGuesy. 
* Mammy-sick” is an expression I have fre- 
quently heard in different parts of England. 
Mother-sick ” is a version probably due to board- 


‘school influence. Mr. Bovcnter thinks it » 
| ‘touching phrase.” I can assure him that the 
| condition it signifies is detestable. Cc. C. B 


I have heard this expression in Staffordshire or 
in Salop, perhaps in both. It is, as Mr. Boucuter 
justly says, a touching pbrase, more beautiful 
than homesick, because more personal and tender. 
Does it occur in German? We know heimweh, 
but mutterweh I have not heard of. A. J. M. 


In Lincolnshire ‘‘ mammy-sick” is spoken of 
in connexion with children away from home 
yearning specially for their mothers. Also a boy 
so affected is called ‘‘a mammy-sick.” In York- 
shire if a child is left at home while the mother 
is out for the day washing or at field-work, it is 
often liable to be ‘“‘mammy-sick.” I am sure I 
have heard, but where cannot now remember, this 
term used when speaking of a newly weaned baby, 
who is in consequence cross, fretful, and, in fact, 
literally “ mother-sick.” W. M. E. F. 


I remember being accused, when a child, of being 
“ mammy-sick.” r 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


** Mr. Fry, ve Krvo’s Coat-porter” (5" §, ii. 
110).—Mr. W. H. Patterson in 1874 referred 
toa portrait he had of the above person, and I have 
recently come across an old ‘ London Directory’ of 
1805-6-7, in which, p. 26, among members of the 
King’s (George III.) household is ‘‘ William Frye, 
Coal porter.” This, I presume, is the man Mr. 
Partrerson has a portrait of ; more than this I do 
| not know, but it fixes the date, which is something. 
| Anything relating to any person of the name of 
Fry is interesting to me, as I am collecting informa- 
tion for a history of the Frys in general, and I 
should much like to see the portrait if Mr. Patrer- 
| son would allow me. E. A. Fry. 
King’s Norton, Birmingham. 








Cuestyut Roors (7 S. xi. 206).—After so 
' much has been written without in a single instance 
| proving the use of chestnut in a medieval roof, it 
| is somewhat surprising to find it asserted of Somer- 
ton Church that it is of chestnut—on the autho- 
rity of the vicar! There is not the least difficulty 
lin distinguishing oak from chestnut. Oak timber, 
| when cut in a poiticular way, with that object, 
| shows on its surface the beautiful “silver grain” 
| that is so much valued, and that is made so con- 
spicuous in the grainer’s imitations. When cut 
| across, to show the end grain, bright lines radiate 
from the centre. Both these appearances are due 
to the medullary rays, which are boldly deve- 
loped in oak, but are so faint in chestnut that they 
cannot be seen at all by the naked eye, Any 
one can apply this test for himself. My paper on 
*Oak or Chestnut,’ in the Journal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects for April, 1878, 
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shows this clearly. Mr. Harry Hems, with whom 
I had discussed this subject, found some chestnut 
wood in the rood-screen of Rodersham Church, 
Kent, and that is, I believe, the only recorded 
medieval instance of the use of chestnut. It was 
not much grown in this country before 1808, when 
the Society of Arts gave prizes for its cultivation, 
under the notion that its value was proved by its 
use in old roofs. Its ancient use in France, where 
the chestnut has always grown abundantly, has 
often been asserted, but never proved. 
Tuomas BuasHILL. 


On a recent visit to Beaulieu, the chestnut roof 
of the church( the refectory of the ancient abbey) 
was pointed out to us, in excellent preservation. 
The custodian who showed it to us said there 
was an idea that spiders would not touch chestnut. 
Is there any foundation for this ? 

Georce T. Kenyon, 

Aprit Foot (7"S. xi. 265).—Edwards (‘Words, 
Facts, and Phrases’) says, but without giving his 
authority, that according to a tradition current 
among the Jews, the custom of making fools on the 
lst of April arose from the fact that Noah sent 
out the dove on the first of the month corresponding 
to our April, before the waters had gone down. 
To prepetuate the memory of Nouh’s deliverance 
it was customary on its anniversary to punish those 
who had forgotten it by sending them on some 
bootless errand. C. C. B. 


AvtHors oF Quotations WanTeD (7 §. xi. 
138).— 
The line of Alfred de Musset printed thus (at the foot 
of the page), 
L’enfant marche gans songeant au chemin, 
must be read in the following manner :— 
L'enfant marche sans songer au chemin. 
The italics are mine, of course. DNaRGEL. 
(7% S, xi, 209), 
There 's no romance in that. 
This is the last line of each stanza of an amusing poem 
by Hood, in which a romantic young lady is lamenting 
the decline of chivalry and the tameness of modern life. 
It begins :— 
O days of old, O days of knights, 
Of tourneys and of tilte, 
When love was baulked, and valour stalked 
On high heroic stilts, 
Where are ye gone? Adventures cease, 
The world gets tame and flat, 
We've nothing now but New Police— 
There 's no romance in that, 
JonaTHAN BovucHier. 
The eyes smiled too, &ec,, 
is from Mre. Browning's ‘ Aurora Leigh,’ bk. iii. p. 118 
in the edition of 1885. H, 
(7% 8, xi. 269.) 
O multum ante omnes infelix litera Theta. 
This is probably one of the déiexora, Hofman, in 
citing it, has “ quidam ait,” with the variation “ merito 
ante alias,” Martial has an epigram upon Thets, vii. 37. 





There are also well-known common references to Persius, 
Ausonius, Sidonius, The ancient use of the letters in 
capital trials can be seen in ‘ Alexander ab Alexandro,’ 
iii, v., as in various other places. Ep. MARSHALL. 


There is a Book 
By seraphs writ with beams of Heavenly light. 
This passage occurs in Cowper's beautiful sonnet to 
Mary Unwin, which begins :— 
Mary! I want a lyre with other strings. 
G. W. Tomurnson. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. Vol, XXVI, (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 

Exact to the first day of the quarter comes the new 

volume of this monumental work, a model in all respects 

of punctuality as well as of accuracy and erudition. 

Between Henry II. and Hindley, over which the volume 

extends, the names are principally historical, and some 

of the best-known contributors are practically excluded. 

Among these stands the senior editor, whose initials we 

have seen opposite two names only, and those of second 

rank—Matthew James Higgins and Aaron Hill. Of the 
former, better known as “ Jacob Omnium,” a short, but 
very bright account, taken mainly from the memoir by 

Sir William Stirling Maxwell prefixed to ‘ Essays on 

Social Subjects,’ is given. He is described, justly, as “a 

man of noble and amiable presence.”’ Aaron Hill is 

treated with humour. He is said to have punished the 
attacks of Pope perhaps sufficiently “ by long letters 
and by sending him manuscript tragedies to be criti- 
cized.”’ The junior editor, mean time, is well to the 
fore with a series of memoirs unsurpaesable in conden- 
sation and in accuracy. A whole series of Herberts are 
from his pen. Among them is George Herbert, the 

poet, to whom Mr. Lee grants genuine inspiration in a 

few poeme—such as * Sweet Day,’ ‘ The Pulley,’ ‘ Virtue,’ 

&c.—though holding that he imitates Donne’s least 

admirable conceits, is narrow in range, and deserves no 

lofty praise. Of the first two Lords Herbert of Cher- 
bury Mr, Lee is necessarily the biographer, his edition 
of the famous ‘ Autobiography’ supplementing in many 
important respects the information supplied by the 
writer. Henry Herbert, the second Earl of Pembroke, 
Sir Henry Herbert, the famous Master of the Revels, 
whose office book is said to be undiscoverable, are also 
treated by Mr. Lee. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
value of the biography of the last-named. Other dis- 
tinguished bearers of the name of Herbert are from 
the eame pen, as is also an invaluable life of Philip 

Henslowe. The all-important series of lives of the 

Henries, which occupy a fourth of the volume, are 

headed by the life of Henry IIJ., a most dramatic, pic- 

turesque, and stirring record, by Miss Kate Norgate, 
who also contributes Herbert of Bosham and other 
biographies. The Rev. Wm. Hunt is responsible for 
the life of Henry III., Prof. Tout for the lives of 

Henry IV. and V1., and Mr. Kingsford for the inter- 

vening life of Henry V., while the seventh and eighth 

Heories go naturally to Mr. J. Gairdner, A delightful 

life of Herrick is from the graceful pen of Mr, A. H. 

Bullen, while Dr. A. W. Ward writes the biography of 

John and tbat of Thomas Heywood. Among the autho- 

rities for the latter life Langbaine claims mention. Mr. 

Russell Barker is a frequent and an admirable contri- 

butor, His life of Sir John Hill opens out a curious 

chapter in our social history. In the enormous list of 
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works which Mr. Barker has compiled the two volumes 
of the actor published respectively in 1750 and 1755 are 
rightly assigned to Sir John. They were long, regard- 
leas of dates, attributed to Aaron Hill. John Hervey, the 
first Earl of Bristol, and Edward Herbert, second Earl of 
Powis, belong also to him. Mr. C. H. Firth’s exact know- 
ledge of the period of the Civil War is turned to valuable 


account in the life of Sir Arthur Heselrige, or Haselrig, | 


whom he acquits of the cowardice with which he is 
charged by Holles, saying that “ his fault throughout 
was overboldness rather than want of courage.” John 
Hewson, the regicide, is also in Mr. Firth’s eminently 
competent hands. In the life of John Abraham Heraud, 
by Mr. Boase, Heraud is said to have had by his wife 
two children, Claudius William and Edith. He had also 
a second daughter, who married, if we remember r ghtly,a 
Mr. Warner, a son of the once famous actress of that name. 
To the life of Joseph Hill it may be added that ‘ L’ Escole 
du Sage ou le Caractere des Vertus et des Vices,’ 
par M. Chevreau, Paris, 1664, is in part translated from 
Hill. Thomas Hill, the book collector and bon vivant, 
the Hull of ‘Gilbert Gurney,’ is in the bands of Mr, 
Tedder, as is William Herbert, the bibliographer, the 
editor of Ames, The lives of the two Herschells are 
written by Miss A, M. Clerke, Mr, Thomas Bayne eup 
plies excellent biographies of Robert Henryson, the 
Scotch poet, and David Herd, of ballad fame. A very 
important and judicious life is that of James Hepburn, 
of Bothwell, the husband of Mary Stuart, which is 
written by Mr. Henderson. Mr. R. E. Graves, Prof, 
J. K. Laughton, Mr. W. P. Courtney, Dr. Norman 
Moore, Mr. Charles Welch, Mr. Rigg, and Canon 
Venables are among the writers to whose contributions 
we turn with pleasure and profit. 


SiC 


Poetic and Verse Criticism of the Reign of Elizabeth. 
By Felix E. Schelling, A.M. (Philadelphia, University 
of Pennsylvania Press; London, Kegan Paul & Co.) 

As the first number of the “ Philology, Literature, and 

Archeology ” series of the publications of the University 

of Pennsylvania this volume or hrochure—it is between 

the two—has both interest and value. It consists of an 
analysis of the various treatises on the art and practice 
of poetry by Webbe, Gascoigne, Puttenham, Gosson, 

Sydney, and other Elizabethan writers. With these 

works, the productions of writers and poets succeeding 

Wyatt and Surrey, Mr. Schelling deals in admirable 

fashion, and the whole constitute an important addition 

to our stock of high-class literary criticism, 


The English Rediscovery and Colonization of America. 

By John B. and Marie A. Shipley. (Stock.) 
Witn every desire to be fair, we cannot commend this 
little book. The authors are evidently well furnished 
with knowledge on the subjects of which they treat, but 
the tone in which they write is rather that of an advo- 
cate than of an historian. We may admit that it is yet 
an open question to whom we owe the discovery of the 
Americas, but it is beyond question that Christopher 
Columbus is a noble soul, who did not work for mere 
pelf but was moved by some of the noblest instincts that 
can inspire buman nature 
truth be told, but let ua have it doled out to us ina 
manner that shall not arouse antagonism. There are 
few things in this world more painful for the student 
than partisan history. 

Str Danret Witson’s Memorials of Edinburgh in the 
Olden T Vol. Il. Pt, 5 (A. & C. Black), bas a very 
interesting and valuable chapter on the Lawnmarket, 


FL 


with fine engravings of Gosford Close (destroyed 1835), 


ose (destroyed the same year), the Weigh 


Old Bank C 
and other picturesque edifices, 


House (removed in 1822), 


By all means let the whole | 


| new removed. Messrs. Black also send their marvel- 
| lously cheap reissue of A Legend of Montrose. 

Ix Mr. William John Birch, formerly of Pudlicot, who 
| died, aged eighty years, of angina pectoris at Florence 
*N. & Q.” has lost one of its oldest and most valued 
contributors. Mr. Birch was agraduate of Oxford. He 
had wintered for many years at Florence, where he 
made the acquaintance of many men of mark, Walter 
Savage Landor was among his intimate friends, He 
was a barrister-at-law, but did not practice, devoting his 
leisure assiduously to literature. In 1848 he published 
an interesting ‘ Inquiry into the Philosophy and Religion 
of Shakespeare.’ His studies were chiefly directed to the 
early history of Christianity and to Christian mythology. 
His familiarity with the writings of the Fathers was 
considerable and exact. He wasa man of most generous 
nature, and retained his faculties of head and heart to 
the last. Mr. Birch has left a large number of manu- 
scripts, containing the record of his long and careful in- 
vestigations of philosophical subjects. 

Mr. Extiot Stock announces for immediate publica- 
tion a work entitled ‘King Charles and the Cogans of 
Coaxden Manor,’ a missing chapter in the Boscobel 
Tracts, 





Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
| as a guarantee of good faith. 
WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, « uery, 
r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 
T. W. C.— 
He builded better than he knew. 
Emerson, ‘ The Problem.’ 
“Old father antic, the law.” 
Shakspeare, 1 King Henry IV.,’ I. ii. 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
Longfellow, ‘ The Day is Done.’ 
Blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
Lowell, ‘ A Glance Behind the Curtain,” 


F. G. (“ Circulating Libraries” ).—Alimited number of 
antiquarian and archzological books are lent by the 
Grosvenor, Mudie’s, and other libraries. The London 
Library, in St. James’s Square, is the only institution of 
which we know where you can get all important works 
of the clags, 

Errata,—Readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ are requested to make 
the following alterations in references : P, 232, ‘ Newton 
an Assassin,’ 187 for “ 157"’; p. 247, ‘ Families of English 
Sovereigns,’ 101 for “161,” 

NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 











